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Here’s a Reproduction of 





Muth’s New Home in Cincinnati 























Anticipating the wants of the trade, and to meet the demands of our customers, we are now located 
at Pearl and Walnut Streets, carrying tremendous stocks—making this the largest Honey House 
in the country. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY NOW! We advise you to buy your bee supplies now. You not only 
get the benefit of favorable market conditions, but you are assured of immediate delivery. There 
will be no disappointment if you send your order for bee supplies to MUTH NOW. 


MUTH’S ADVANTAGES! We sell at factory prices, save you freight and give you the finest bee 


supplies manufactured. Our new 1919 catalogue sent for the mere asking. Drop us a card now. 














| LEWIS’ BEEWARE | | DADANT’S FOUNDATION | 
| ROOT’S SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. | 


OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS WANTED—COMB HONEY 


ne Rag = he 4 reen nig — pay Comb and Extracted Honey find ready 
you the highest market price for Beeswax, 

and charge you but 5c per pound for the sales here. Tell pe what you have. We 
wax rendered. It pays to send us your buy Beeswax at high prices. Always glad 


old combs and cappings. to reply to inquiries. 












We will appreciate a visit from you. When in the city, come and see us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. cincinwatr onto 


“THE BUSY BEEMEN” 

























































Four Bee Books 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


IN YOUR LIBRARY 


First “ee 
n 
Beekeeping 
By C. P. DADANT 


A 175-page beginner’s book, 
well illustrated and cloth 
bound. 

Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


A Thousand 
Answers to 

Beekeeping 
Questions 


By C. C. MILLER 


Supplements other books by 
answering questions not 
usually taken up. Cloth 
bound ; 290 pages. 

Price $1.25 
Mailing weight, two pounds 

















Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Gives all the modern queen- 
rearing methods, simply. 
A good book for both the 
scientific queen - breeder 
and the amateur. Cloth 
bound; 110 pages; illus- 
trated. 




















Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


Langstroth 
on the 
Honey Bee 


Revised by 
C. P. DADANT 
“*The Classic in Bee Culture’’ 
A full treatise on beekeeping. 
Cloth; 575 pages. 


Price $1.50 
Malling weight, three pounds 
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NEW BINGHAM 
Bet SMOKER 






The Bingham Bee Smoker has been on the market over forty 
years and is the standard in this and many foreign countries. 
It is the all important tool of the most extensive honey producers 
of the world. It is made in four sizes and has a leather bellows. 


The Genuine Bingham Honey 
Uncapping Knife is manufac- 
tured by us here at Grand Rap- 
ids, and is made of the finest 
quality steel. These thin- 
M™) bladed knives, as furnished by 
Mr. Bingham, gave the best of 
satisfaction, as the old-timers 
will remember. Our Perfect 
Grip Cold Handle is one of the 
improvements. 





The Woodman Section Fixer, a 
combined section press and 
foundation fastener, of pressed 
steel construction, forms comb- 
honey sections and puts in top 
and bottom foundation starters, 
all at one handling. It is the 
finest equipment for this work 
on the market. 





The above specialties can be 
secured from us direct by post, 
or from practically all dealers 
and manufacturers of supplies, 
with the exception of the Root 
Company, and agencies. Our 
1919 illustrated catalog and special circulars will be mailed on request. 


TIN HONEY PACKAGES 





2 1b. Friction Top Cans in cases of 24. 5-lu. Friction Top Pails in cases of 12. 
2 Ib. Friction Top Cans in crates of 612 5-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 100. 
214-lb. Friction Top Cans in cases of 24. 5-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 203. 
2%4-lb. Friction Top Cans in crates of 450. 10-Ilb. Friction Top Pails in cases of 6. 


10-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 1138. 


Write for prices on Friction Top Cans and Pails and 60 pound Cans, 
giving quantity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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“faleon” BEE SUPPLIES “faleon” 


3@1HIVES, SUPERS, FRAMES, SECTIONS, FOUNDATION 
In fact anything in the line of Bee Supplies 




















Have you ordered your supplies yet for the season of 1919 which is now with us, or are you waiting for the 
last moment to come around when the supplies now carried in stock will be nearly exhausted, or the ship- 
ping department so busy that they will not be able to give you the quick service which you naturally ex- 
pect? Just stop and think what would happen if all beekeepers would do this. To relieve the situation and 
to help conditions in general, get your order in at once. , 

We are prepared to make immediate shipments from our large warehouses, which were packed to the brim 
before the season started. 
You all know what the “Falcon” line is, and you ought to know what the “Falcon” service is. If you 
never ordered from us before, better let us have the next order to convince you not only for once, but 
forever. 

Send for the Red Catalog and “Simplified Beekeeping” 


W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the Best Beehives Come From 

















ANOTHER REPORT ON “SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Superior Honey Co., Annabella, Utah, May 7, 1919. 
Ogden, Utah. 


Gentlemen: I am shipping you 41 pounds of beeswax. Your foundation is the best I 
ever used. The bees take to it quicker. I will send you some more wax and get more 
foundation. Please send two or three shipping tags. 


Yours truly, 
G. H. ROBERTS. 


Let your own bees prove to your satisfaction the merits of “SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION. We guarantee it 
to be unsurpassed in quality by any other make. We are operating to utmost capacity to take care of the 
heavily increased demand. Write or telegraph for special prices. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation) 
“Everything in Bee Supplies” 














5 LS ppwapewdngpe wherever they may be located, before deciding where 
The Diamond Match Co, to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 
( APIARY DEPT.) prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make | 
MANUFACTURERS OF Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, mills and factories, 


’ S li and supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 
Beekeepe rs upp ies Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. 
CHICO, CAL., U.S. A. The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 


who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of 
product and offers unsurpassed service. 





Dadant’s incomparable Foundation is 


always kept in stock. Western Bee- The Diamond Match Co. 
— vantag- aplary Department CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. 








EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now | worr's nonrwenn-aneo ITALIAN QUEENS 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. | ‘"°é%c* Queens” and “Increase,” 26c. 


or J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. E. E. MOTT Glenwood, Mich. 


























that resist disease well, therefore must be 
hardy, prolific, and hustlers; they are gentle. 
Untested, $1 each, 6 for $5.50, 12 for $10. 
Select tested, $2 each. Plans, “How to In- 
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Home Wax Rendering— 
Does It Pay? 


More and more we are becoming a nation of specialists. In former 
times, for various reasons, it was advisable to spin cloth at home, to 
make clothes, to grind flour, etc. 


Yet it is seldom that such operations are undertaken now by the in- 
dividual family. It does not pay. The time spent if valued at any- 
thing, would more than pay for the finished product. 


Not only are you saving time, but also beeswax as a battery of high 
pressure steam presses under the supervision of a specialist can get 
more wax out of the same amount of combs than can the individual 
beekeeper with a makeshift press on a kitchen range. 


Dear Sirs: 


"Your bill for rendering beeswax, enclosing check for $21.65, 
to pay for wax retained by you was received yesterday. I am 
very much pleased with the result of my sending old combs to 
you. The quantity of wax secured is greater than I expected 
and the exceeding promptness with which the matter was at- 
tended to was very gratifying. If 1 have combs of the same 
kind to be rendered again | shall certainly send them to you." 


February 16, 1919 HANNAH R. SEWELL, Forest Glen, Md. 


Gentlemen: 


"Your statement of wax rendered and bill for making same in- 
to foundation is received. I enclose check for $7.93 for the 
balance due you. You got 25 pounds more of wax out of it 
than I estimated and | also got rid of a messy job. 


FLOYD MARKHAM, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Send us your refuse, scrapings, combs or cappings. 


When shipping same be sure to bill as Beeswax Refuse so as to get 
the lowest freight rate. 





PRICES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION 











DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


| 
| 
| DON’T BE CAUGHT WITH AN OVER 
PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY 


@.Have-you ever watched the pendulum of a clock?—You know it always swings 
back at the end of its arc. - Watch the pendulum of extracted honey prices.— Experts 
in the marketing of honey say high prices are based largely on export demand. 
| 
| 


NOW LISTEN | 


@ From July Ist, 1918, to February 28th, 1919, there were over seven million pounds 
of honey exported from this country (these figures are from the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce)— When the foreign demand falls off during the reconstruction 
period and when production abroad is renewed what will happen to extracted honey 
prices and where will you be then, Mr. Extracted Honey Producer? 


Buy Lewis Sections---They are Best 


WRITE FOR A CATALOG OF LEWIS BEEWARE-—IT’S FREE 
THERE IS. A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 











| @ Better put on a few comb honey supers this year—it will pay. 
| 
| 





problems and offers the benefit 
of the advice of the experienced 
beekeepers associated with the 
Lewis Company. If the infor- 
mation can be gotten we can 
get it. No charge will be made 
for this service, which will be 
available to all beekeepers at 
any time. Enclose a stamped, 
_ addressed envelope to insure our 
mailing a reply correctly, 


beekeeping for distribution to 


The THIS IS THE 


BRAND 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 
turk |S ¥ 


information 


| Rissiiaae nt Daidieaiiog Free Beekeeping Advice 
| The G. B. Lewis Company will 
| The G. B. Lewis Company has welcome the opportunity to aid 
prepared a series of “How” any beekeeper in solving apiary 
booklets on various phases of 


beekeepers. 

contained in these booklets is 

authoritative and has been pre- 
pared especially for beginners 

| in bee culture. A nominal 
charge of 5 cents, postpaid, is 

made for each booklet to insure 

their distribution to interested 

| 

| 

| 









persons. “How” booklets now 
ceady for distribution are: . 
in 





Bidet 





“How to Manage Bees in MAKES THE FINEST case you are writing for infor- 
Spring.” mation only. Write all inquiries 
“How to Prevent Swarming.” LOOK FOR IT on a separate sheet of paper 


“Hlow 
“How 
“How 
“How 
“How 
“How 
“How 


to Buy Queen Bees.” 
to Start Beekeeping.” 
to Locate an Apiary.” 
to Feed Bees.” 

to Transfer Bees.” 
to Care for Nuclei.” 
to Unite Bees.” 


from other correspondence, ad- 
dressed to the G. B. Lewis 
Company, Watertown, Wis., at- 
cention of Bee Specialist. Lewis 
experts are in touch with bee- 
keeping in all parts of the 
world. 












































G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Manufacturers of Beeware 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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SWARM CONTROL IN THE PRODUCTION .OF 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


ITHOUT doubt it is easier to 

W control swarming when pro- 

ducing extracted honey than 
with comb-honey production. 

We do not like to bother with any 
of the remedies offered for prevent- 
ing swarms after the bees have 
shown a disposition to rear queen- 
cells. We prefer to forestall the ten- 
dency to the rearing of queen-cells. 
This may not always be done. Yet in 
an experience of some 50 years, we 
find that not over 5 per cent of the 
colonies run for extracted honey will 
swarm if the proper requirements are 
understood and provided. 

Although swarming is a _ natural 
act in the cycle of a colony’s exist- 
ence, it is induced by causes which 
are mainly under the control of the 
apiarist. 

Lack of room, decrease in the op- 
portunities for ventilation in hot 
weather, increase in the temperature 
of the bee-hive to the danger point 
overcrowding of bees, desire to rear 
young queens to replace a possibly 
failing mother, these are the main 
inducements to swarming. 

When we speak of lack of room we 
must think of it in two ways: lack 
of breeding room for the queen, lack 
of storage room for the incoming 
honey. 

From these two points we deter- 
mine that we cannot prevent swarm- 
ing unless the brood-chamber con- 
tains a sufficient number of. cells to 
accommodate the egg-laying power 
of the queen as well as to store the 
pollen and honey necessary to the 
sustenance of the hatching larve. 
Neither could we succeed in prevent- 
ing it, if, the supers being insufficient 
in space for honey, the bees were 
compelled to place the fresh-gathered 
honey in the brood-chamber as fast 
as young bees hatch out. 

So we must have both a large 
brood-chamber and large supers. The 


By C. P. Dadant. 


latter must not consist simply of 
empty frames with strips of founda- 
tion guides. A sudden honey flow, 
coming before the bees have had time 
to produce wax to build comb, would 
give every bee an opportunity to fill 
herself with honey, without room to 
unload this honey, and a swarming 
fever would quickly be the result. So 
we must try to provide, beforehand, 
a large number of empty combs in 
our supers and place them over the 
brood-chamber before the bees feel 
the need of them. 

Decrease in the opportunities for 
ventilation—As the hive becomes 
more fully populated, young bees 
hatch daily by thousands, and the 
workers go back and forth through 
the entrance in constantly increasing 
numbers, the opportunities for ven- 
tilation decrease. We should not for- 
get that each colony, in warm 
weather, must send a current of air 
through the brood-combs to the re- 
motest part of the upper story and 
back and out again, in order to prop- 
erly ventilate. As the population in- 
creases, we increase the space avail- 
able for ventilation, by raising the 
hive from its bottom, in front, as 
much as necessary to make the col- 
ony comfortable. This may require a 
space of from half an inch to three 
inches. It is even sometimes neces- 
sary to “stagger” the supers, placing 
them back or forth slightly, so as to 
leave an opening of a quarter inch or 
more, between them and the body 
of the hive. This method is to be re- 
sorted to only when the lower ven- 
tilation is deemed ‘insufficient. We 
must be sure that our bees are not 
idle for lack of plenty of room or 
ventilation. 

Touching the subject of ventilation, 
it becomes more and more evident to 
me that the spacing of combs one-and 
a-half inches from center to center, 
is one of the best helps for the pre- 


vention of swarming, as compared 
to the one-and-three-eighths spacing 
existing in most of the factory-made 
hives. This spacing not only gives 
an additional amount of clustering 
space for the bees, but increases the 
facilities for ventilation, without any 
disadvantages whatever. At least, 
since I have championed the wider 
spacing as necessary, I have found 
no valid objections to its use. The 
addition of some 150 cubic inches of 
breathing and clustering space, be- 
tween ten combs of brood in a hive, 
is an important matter. 

The overcrowding of bees is greatly 
increased when a colony is permitted 
to produce a large number of drones. 
The drones are in the way, remaining 
clustered in the brood-chamber at all 
hours, except during the warm part 
of the day, at the time when the 
workers are busiest going back and 
forth, when they, also, take flight and 
annoy them with their activity. In 
some hives, where the apiarist has 
failed to control their production, one 
may find as many as 2,000 or more of 
these idlers, who consume honey and 
get in the way of the workers. It is 
a loss in every way to permit them to 
be reared. Better cut out the drone- 
comb in early spring and replace it 
with worker comb. The bees will al- 
ways manage to rear a hundred or 
two of the drones in out-of-the-way 
corners, but so small a number will 
not be objectionable. 

In our hot countries, in order to 
prevent ‘the increase of heat to thé 
danger point, it is also necessary to 
shelter the hives from the heat of the 
sun. In northern climes, where the 
sun’s rays are more _ oblique, this 
matter is of less importance. But at 
the latitude of our own _ location, 
which is the same as that of Naples, 
Italy, or of Madrid, Spain, and at 
low altitude, it is almost indispens- 
able, if we wish our bees to feel com- 
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fortable, to have our colonies well 
shaded from the sun, whether under 
trees or under a roof, or both. 

The last, and one of the most im- 
portant requirements for the preven- 
tion of swarming, is a young queen, 
so that she may not indicate, by her 
decrease of laying during the active 
season, that she is failing in her 
ability to sustain the strength of the 
colony. The entire force of a hive 
depends upon her, since she is the 
mother. If she should fail, leaving no 
other fully developed female to take 
her place, the hive would be doomed 
to destruction. It is therefore very 
conceivable that the bees should 
show great anxiety and foresight 
upon this matter. Whenever she de- 
creases her activity in laying, at the 
season of high breeding, the bees 
prepare to replace her, by building 
queen-cells. This angers her, if she 
is still sufficiently active to resent it, 
and she soon leaves with a swarm. 
When all other contingencies have 
been provided for, this is the most 
common cause of the production of 
swarms. 

Many beekeepers, who wish to keep 
active queens in their colonies, re- 
place the queens of all the colonies 
annually. Personally, I believe this is 
unnecessary. Many queens are bet- 
ter in their second year than in the 
first. Many are just as good. If we 
take in consideration the cost of new 
queens, the chances of securing a 
poorer queen than the one which we 
know to be good in a colony, we will 
conclude that is is well to give our 
good queens a two-years’ lease. I 
emphasize the words “good queens,” 
for if we have poor queens, we can- 
not replace them any too soon. 

The replacing of the queens at 
least every-two years will insure us 
against much queen-cell building for 
superseding queens. 

The reader will take notice of the 
fact that the foregoing requirements 
for the prevention of swarming do 
not require much labor at swarming 
time. We replace our queens in early 
spring, and the only requirements in 
the busy season are such as are 
necessary under any _ conditions, 
giving more ventilation, more supers. 

If, however, the beekeeper wishes 
to entirely prevent swarming, he may 
go to the trouble of examining the 
colonies inside, from time to time, 
and if any swarming preparations are 
under way he may employ any one of 
the numerous methods recommended 
for interfering with natural swarm- 
ing, even to making forced swarms or 
removing the queens and all the cells 
but one. If the above-given methods 
are followed, in the production of ex- 
tracted honey, very few swarms need 
. be expected. 


Control of Swarming With Comb 
Honey 
By C. C. Miller 


F one were undecided whether to 
work for extracted or comb 
honey, the scales might be turned 

in favor of extracted upon thinking 
that it is easier to prevent swarming 
when working for extracted honey, 
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and that if swarming does occur the 
effect upon the crop of comb honey 
may be almost disastrous while mak- 
ing much less difference upon a crop 
of extracted honey. 

Of course, some of the things that 
help to control swarming are the 
same, no matter what kind of honey 
is produced, such as shade for hives, 
large brood-chambers, spacing combs 
an inch and a half from center to 
center, suppression of drones by hav- 
ing all worker-comb, etc. In some 
things, however, you cannot work 
the same. 

Take ventilation. Make a large 
opening between two extracting su- 
pers, and although you may stop all 
storing near. that opening, it need 
not make a crop less, for the honey 
will be stored elsewhere. Do the 
same thing with section-supers, and 
you have a lot of unfinished sections 
on your hands. And yet ventilation 
is very important when producing 
sections. At the bottom of the hive 
there is the same opportunity for 
ventilation as with extracted honey. 
The entrance can be large, the hive 
may be raised on blocks at the cor- 
ners, or the bottom-board may be 2 
inches deep, with a bottom-rack to 
prevent the bees from building down. 
But if any opening be made above 
the brood-chamber, the cold air en- 
tering at that point will interfere 
somewhat with storing there, and 
very much with sealing. 

Yet ventilation is such an import- 
ant factor in the control of swarming 
that the good resulting from it over- 
balances the harm. The super that 
sits on the hive should be shoved 
forward so as to make a space of a 
quarter of an inch or more between 
hive and super at the back end. That 
will hinder storing and finishing in 
the lower super and in one or two 
next above, yet I have known it the 
case in a hot spell for these rear 
sections to be finished more readily 





Master Tenaka Kurihara Ishida’s unappeased 
appetite for honey 
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than the sections in the middle of the 
super. 

I never tried making ventilation- 
spaces between supers, but ‘I have 
tried having an opening over the top 
super over the central sections. First 
is a thin cover over the super having 
an opening in its center 5 or 6 inches 
square. On each end of this lies a 
strip three-eighths thick, and on this 
is placed the regular cover. That, 
you will see, leaves an opening of 
three-eighths of an inch for the air 
to pass through between the two 
covers. 

I cannot speak very definitely as 
to the effect of this top ventilation, 
not having given it much trial, for 
soon after devising it I changed 
from section honey to extracted 
honey. But I regard it hopefully. 

Whether all these things have been 
done or not, suppose a colony takes 
it into its head to swarm, what is to 
be done to head it off? To get ad- 
vance information upon the subject 
it is indispensable to look inside the 
hive. If no queen-cells are started 
there is no thought of swarming. A 
little before the time when swarming 
is likely to begin, if we find no cells 
started in a number of the strongest 
colonies, it is hardly worth while to 
look through the rest of the apiary. 
A second examination is made per- 
haps ten days later, and at intervals 
of 10 days thereafter. Whenever 
queen-cells are found they are de- 
stroyed. After cells are once de- 
stroyed, it will happen in rare cases 
that they will not be started again. 
Generally, however, cells will be 
found upon the next inspection. If 
only eggs or young larve are found 
in them, they are destroyed, and in 
some cases this may _ continue 
throughout the season. Indeed, there 
may be colonies that never start a 
cell all summer. But if big larve are 
found in the cells, pretty well filling 
them, that may be considered as due 
notice that the bees will no longer 
brook any trifling, but willswarm be- 
fore another ten days if vigorous 
measures are not taken. 

At this point a swarm may be 
shaken, as it is called, which consists 
in taking away all but one brood. 
This leaves the colony practically in 
the same condition as if a_ natural 
swarm had issued. It has, however, 
the advantage that all the bees may 
be left on the old stand, making it 
stronger for storing. Of course, if 
increase is wanted, enough bees,may 
be taken with the brood to take care 
of it, and being set upon a new 
stand, a new colony may be started, 
which will be in the same condition 
as the mother colony when a natural 
swarm has issued. This plan of 
shaking a swarm is an advisable pro- 
ceeding when increase is desired, or 
when the brood that is taken away 
can be used with profit elsewhere, 
but if we want all the bees and all 
the brood to remain with the old col- 
ony, then a different course must be 
taken. 

The Demaree plan, putting all but 
one brood above. an _ excluder, is 
barred out for comb honey, the 
brood-combs put above the excluder 
becoming extracting-combs, and we 
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do not want extracted honey. We 
might compromise by putting the 
brood-combs above the sections, but 
if we do that the bees will carry 
down from the brood-combs bits of 
dark wax to spoil the snow-white 
capping of the sections, and that will 
never do. 

The thing to be done is to stop the 
queen from going with a swarm and 
from laying until the bees have got- 
ten over their swarming fever, which 
will be in about 10 days. Different 
ways of proceeding may be adopted. 
One way is to kill the cells, cage the 
queen and leave her caged in the 
brood-chamber for about 10 days, 
then kill at! cells and release the 
queen. 

Another way is to kill all cells, 
take away the queen with two frames 
of brood and adhering bees, put them 
in a hive, as a nucleus, on a new 
stand, then in 10 days kill all cells in 
the old hive and return the queen, 
either with or without the nucleus. 

Later on the colony may take the 
notion to swarm again, when the 
treatment must be repeated. But the 
most satisfactory thing is, after 10 
days of queenlessness, to give a 
young queen of the current season’s 
rearing, after which there will be 
no further thought of swarming by 
that colony till the following year. 

The reader who is interested in 
fuller particulars of this subject will 
do well to consult my book, “Fifty 
Years Among the Bees,” in which 30 
pages are occupied in discussing con- 
trol of swarming. 


My Neighbor’s Garden 
By C. D. Stuart 


T happened earlier in the fall. The 
Magic Girl had been telling 
stories to the neighbors’ children, 

who never grew tired of hearing 
about the bees and the wonderful 
sweets they steal from the flowers 
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The Blue Curl in bloom 


and store away in their hives, when 
Jimmie slipped away unnoticed. Soon 
there was a scream, followed by a 
great commotion in the literary cir- 
cle. Mad bees were attacking right 
and left. The Magic Girl herself ex- 
perienced her first contact with the 
Bolsheviki end of the honeybee, even 
while hustling the children to safety. 

I rushed to the apiary swearing 
vengeance on the offenders, if found; 
if not, then the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. A man must protect 
his family, and a mad bee is no imag- 
inary foe. Instinct guided me to a 
colony of blacks that for weeks had 
refused a queen, but which had re- 
cently accepted, on probation as it 
were, a newly-hatched Italian. There 
on his knees in front of the hive was 
Jimmie, industriously poking a stick 
into the entrance, and now and then 
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Honey all time stay up in air 


curiously watching the strange be- 
havior of some bees on the landing- 
board. 

One glance was sufficient. They 
were balling something, and the won- 
der of it was that they had not 
balled Jimmie instead. A puff from 
the smoker dispersed the savages, 
but not before the ball had rolled 
onto the ground. A large yellow 
queen limped away, pursued by a 
worker more persistent than the oth- 
ers, that still attacked first on one 
side and then the other, to simulate 
a large force in pursuit, perhaps, till 
the queen, overcome, gave up the un- 
equal struggle. 

Jimmie turned the dead queen over 
with his stick and listened to my 
lurid remarks. I might mention that 
his baptismal name is Tenaka Kuri- 
hara Ishida, americanized by the 
Magic Girl to “Jimmie.” He was 
small, almond-eyed, and minus two 
front teeth, neither of which hap- 
pened to be the sweet one. 

“Honey all time stay up in air,” he 
offered by way of explaining his pres- 
ence in the apiary, and pointed wist- 
fully to the tier of supers filled with 
honey which had been left over the 
colony to ripen. Neither was he re- 
morseful over the fate of his play- 
mates, while the sight of the Magic 
Girl’s closed eyes and puffed face ap- 
pealed to his Oriental sense of hu- 
mor. “All samee God-Damn-Lady,” 
he observed, no doubt having in mind 
the corpulent resident missionary to 
the Japanese in our midst. 

The next time Jimmie’s mother 
came to do.up the house, as a matter 
of personal safety and that of my 
neighbors, I found it expedient to 
form a league of two nations, and 
thereafter accompanied Master Ishi- 
da to my apiary. It was too late in 
the season to sustain the loss of 
other queens. The days were getting 
perceptibly shorter and there was a 
suggestion of frost in the air. It was 
time to contract hive-entrances, nail 
down covers and go away somewhere 
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with the Magic Girl for a winter va- 
cation; but like every other good 
beeman, I wanted first to feel secure 
in the knowledge that each colony 
was queenright and snug for the win- 
ter, and to be detained by one small 
bee, although of royal blood, was 
most exasperating. 

I hardly knew how to meet the 
emergency which Jimmie’s  unap- 
peased appetite for honey had cre- 
ated. The nectar from flowers in my 
neighbor’s garden was at a precari- 
ously low ebb, and only a few drones 
were flying. To*rear another batch 
of queens under such conditions 
would be a gamble; but with blue 
curl and tar weed along the .road- 
sides and in the fields, I decided to 
take a chance.. Also Jimmie, with 
covetous eyes on the honey-filled 
supers brought daily offerings of be- 
lated sweet clover and alfalfa and 
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other sign of a queen. I had about 
conceded her loss in mating, but Jim- 
mie subtly associating the return of 
the queen with a plentiful supply of 
honey for himself, continued to hope 
against hope. Each morning found 
him at his post in front of the hive 
with his floral offering, and each eve- 
ning a disappointed little Jap trudged 
homeward. 

Thanksgiving day arrived and with 
it Jimmie, to begin his morning 
watch. The air was soft and balmy, 
an ideal day for bee work. For the 
third time I opened the hive contain- 
ing the colony of blacks. But my 
last young virgin was not laying, nor 
was she to be found. Three weeks 
had elapsed since the date scheduled 
by the books for a normal queen to 
assume the duties of family life, and 
I began preparations to combine the 
bees with another colony. But Jim- 

















Blossoms of the tarweed 


laid them in neat bunches at the hive 
entrances. 

I soon had the necessary queen- 
cells, which I placed in the belliger- 
ent colony and left the bees to their 
own devices. Jimmie, with what 
strange workings of conscience oyer 
the lost queen I could not fathom, 
shared my labors. He witnessed the 
grafting of the new queen-cells from 
my best breeder, watched the cells 
fill with jelly and grow until finally 
the cap was fitted on; and when the 
first virgin came, walking out of her 
cell to which the cap was still at- 
tached by a tiny wax hinge, “All 
samee littee door,” his excitement 
knew no bounds. 


Then came the period of waiting 
when I was afraid to open the hive 
for fear they would ball their queen, 
and afraid not to for fear they had 
already balled her. 

But one day I did look, Jimmie, my 
faithful ally, at my heels. The col- 
ony was lamb-like in disposition, but 
no queen could I find. The next day 
it was the same, also the third day. 
The colony appeared to be con- 
tented, though there was no brood or 


mie’s expression deterred me. He 
knew few “Mellican” words. They 
were not needed. His troubled face 
was sufficiently eloquent, and I de- 
cided to wait still another day. 

About noon a radiant Jimmie came 
flying to the house. “Honorable Mis- 
sy President, she go in! She go in!” 
he shouted. 

A few moments later I found her, 
nuptial insignia intact, a lovely yel- 
low against a sinister background of 
black German bees. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


More About Punics 


N our November issue we pub- 
I lished an article by Ph. J. Balden- 
sperger in which he takes issue 
with certain statements of Mr. Hew- 
itt in regard to the Punic bees. First 
he lists 18 claims made for these bees 
by Mr. Hewitt and replies to each by 
corresponding number. Our readers 
can judge for themselves whether 
one writer is entitled to more cre- 
dence than the other. 
We -have since received.a very 
lengthy reply from Mr. Hewitt in 





June 


which he reviews the history of- the 
introduction of Punic bees into Eng- 
land and America. We have no space 
to include the entire article, but we 
wish to be entirely fair with Mr. 
Hewitt and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to state his case. Mr. Hew- 
itt declines to permit us to print any 
part of his article, unless we include 
it all, hence we are compelled to de- 
cline, since there are 80 pages of 
manuscript. In order that our read- 
ers may be informed as to his claims 
for these bees, we make the following 
resume of his reply: 

1. He has kept pure Punic bees for 
32 years and has sent out thousands 
of queens, without any complaint on 
the part of his customers, that they 
were not as good as represented. He 
does not withdraw a single item of 
what he has claimed for Punics. 

2. It is difficult to mate them 
purely if drones of other races are 
within five miles. 

3. He claims that since 1887 he has 
been able to rear queens from the 
eggs of fertile workers as often as 
desired, and that they prove to be 
normal queens in every way. 

4. He has from time to time made 
attempts to make known the fact 
that fertile workers of the Punic 
race are able to produce female off- 
spring with the result that he has 
been discredited. 

5. Under certain conditions they 
build few queen-cells, but at times 
they build very many, he having had 
as many as 500 on one comb alone. 

In looking back over the article 
complained of we cannot see where 
Mr. Hewitt has suffered seriously. In 
the June, 1918, number, Mr. John An- 
derson pays him very high credit, 
and places him in the class with Hu- 
ber, and other great masters. In the 
Baldensperger article, we find only a 
difference of opinion as to the char- 
acter of the race of bees under con- 
sideration. 

The only question at issue, as far 
as this journal is concerned, is 
whether or not fertile workers do in 
fact produce female offspring. If they 
do, Mr. Hewitt was probably the first 
to bring the fact to public attention. 
His observations have later been con- 
firmed by Jacks and Onions, but 
questioned by other observers. 


Feeding Flour 

N the American Bee Journal for 
March, in the article “Building 
Up Colonies in Spring,” flour is 

advocated for spring feeding. 
I placed several granite pie tins 
and shallow pasteboard box covers 
containing a little wheat flour about 


the yard. The bees paid no attention 
to it, while two colonies actually 
starved. 


What was my mistake? How 
should flour be fed? 
NEW YORK. 

Answer—You made a mistake if 
you thought that feeding flour would 
keep any colony from _ starving. 
Neither the field workers nor even 
the larve can live on pollen only. 
The adult bees can live without pol- 
len and thrive best without pollen 
whenever they are confined to the 
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hive, as pollen loads their intestines. 

On the other hand, it is proven that 
larve consume pollen, mixed with 
their food, during their growth. Pol- 
len is probably needed to build up 
the structure of the bee. 

Flour and substitutes are taken by 
the bees only when they have honey 
to dilute those ingredients. This is 
well proven, for pellets of such arti- 
ficial pollen, dropped by the bees, are 
found to be moist and have a sweet 
taste. They evidently bring honey 
from the hive to dilute them. 

As these products do not have the 
attractive odor of the pollen of flow- 
ers or the smell of the hive, it is usu- 
ally necessary to attract them to the 
spot by placing in the boxes some 
pieces of old combs or a little strong- 
smelling honey. The flour should be 
packed with the hands so as to make 
a fairly firm footing, otherwise the 
bees may smother in it. After they 
find it useful they will attract others 
to it by their humming. 

Substitutes are to be given only 
when there is no pollen whatever in 
the fields. We are told by scientists 
that bees do not digest starchy food 
and that it is therefore useless to 
them. It is even asserted that these 
substitutes will not feed the larve. 
But we have had our bees use hun- 
dreds of pounds, bringing honey to 
dilute it, and carrying it on their 
legs. We have seen it in the cells, 
in the hive, and have never seen any 
of it thrown out. So, until it is ab- 
solutely proven that the larvze cannot 
digest it, we will continue our faith 
in the Dzierzon-Langstroth method 
of giving it to the bees whenever 
they cannot get natural pollen. 

If you have the “Hive and Honey 
Bee, Revised,” read paragraphs 263 
to 270. You will find there the ex- 
periments made by Dzierzon and oth- 
ers on this subject. 

We are told that bees will even 
carry coal dust to their hives in times 
of pollen scarcity. We have seen 
them tumbling about coal dust and 
sawdust, but have never seen any of 
these ingredients in the cells. There 
is a possibility that very fine saw- 
dust might be used, since many in- 
sects consume wood fibre. But the 
bees’ attempt at using it is only ac- 
cidental—C. P. D 


The Red-Bud . 


HE’ Red-bud, or Judas-tree, 
i Cercis Canadensis, is a common 
shrub or small tree in the 
southeastern States. It is found oc- 
casionally from Western Pennsylva- 
nia to Southern Michigan, Southern 
lowa and Nebraska south to Western 
Florida and East Texas. It grows 
along streams and in the woodlands 
where the soil is moist and rich. In 
Alabama it blooms in late February, 
and in Southern Iowa in April. The 
rose-pink blossoms appearing in early 
spring before the leaves are out 
make the tree very conspicuous dur- 
ing the blooming period. Where the 
tree is abundant it furnishes a liberal 
pas.ure for the bees for early spring 
brood rearing. Blooming so early it 
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is rarely the source of surplus. In 
the northern part of its range it 
often blooms with fruit trees and 
dandelion, so that it is not as im- 
portant as farther south. 

There is another species in South 
Texas and Mexico which blooms in 
March, the Texan Red-bud, Cercis 
reniformis, and one, the Western 
Red-bud, Cercis occidentalis, which 
occurs in the mountains of California, 
and occasionally in Utah. 

The Red-bud is also known as 
salad-tree, or June-bud.—F. C. P. 


Beekeeping in Morocco 


ERE is a little information on 
beekeeping in Morocco. The 
bees are black. The hives are 

made of cork and laid horizontally. 
In some regions they are very numer- 
ous and the Arabs harvest large quan- 
tities of honey which they bring to 
market in goat skins holding about 65 
pounds. They transport this on 
camel-back or mule-back. 
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The honey is white, except that of 
the Sus valley, which is of golden 
color and of good taste. I bought 
large quantities, which I shipped to 
France. But I found one kind of white 
honey which burns the throat as if 
it contained lot of sting poison. 

The Horticultural Society of Casa- 
blanca gives much attention to bee- 
keeping. But movable-frame hives 
are scarce, and I don’t know of any 
modern apiaries. The flora is rich in 
nectar from February to May. Just 
now the ravenelle (wild' mustard), 
peas, peaches and almonds are in full 
bloom. 


Swarms sell for $1, and heavy colo- 
nies may be had for $5. Honey sells 
now at about 30 cents per pound. 

I am sorry not to be able to give 
you more details or to send you pho- 
tos. I have been in the Convalescent 
Hospital here and am just about to 
return to France. Will write you 
again. QUINTIEN TOUREAUD. 
Casablanca (Dar El Beda) Morocco. 

Feb. 22, 1919. 

















Red bud in bloom 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


~ To Boost Candy 

It is reported that the candy manu- 
facturers of the United States are 
raising a fund of half a million dol- 
lars for the purpose of launching a 
widespread advertising campaign. It 
is proposed to take advantage of the 
departure of alcoholic liquor and to 
induce the public to substitute candy 
for it. 

In nearly all lines active business 
men are preparing a well-laid adver- 
tising campaign for the purpose of 
stimulating increase in the consump- 
tion of their product. Beekeepers 
should not overlook the value of ad- 
vertising in creating a demand for 
honey. 








The Wide Spacing of Frames 

- The discussion of the distance be- 
tween frames, from center to center, 
has been mentioned in Italy, and Al- 
fred Marra, a beekeeper of Milan, 
reports in “L’Apicoltura Italiana,” 
that after having had regularly from 
50 to 80 per cent of swarms, he tried 
spacing the combs of his Dadant- 
Blatt hives at 38 millimetres (1% 
inches). He had 25 colonies, 2 in To- 
nelli hives, 2 in Sartori hives and 21 
in Dadant hives. Only one of the 
latter swarmed, while 3 out of the 
cther 4 swarmed. Although he 
agrees that this is not a positive evi- 
dence, he is well pleased with the re- 
sult. 








Dixie Beekeeper 

This is the name of a new bee 
magazine , published at Waycross, 
Ga., by our old friend and contribu- 
tor, J. J. Wilder. 

Friend Wilder has a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with beekeeping 
throughout the Southeastern States. 
He is a capable honey producer, one 


of the largest in the world, and ought 
to publish a good paper. The first 
number of his magazine was out in 
April. Write him at the above ad- 
dress. 








High Prices for Bees 


The prices at which bees are sell- 


ing of late would have surprised the 
most optimistic beekeeper two or 
three years ago. A newspaper clip- 
ping has come to our desk with the 
announcement of a sale of 150 colo- 
nies of bees for $3,000. Twenty dol- 
lars seems like a good price for a sin- 
gle colony of bees, and when large 
lots bring this figure it certainly indi- 
cates a prosperous condition for the 
industry. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
extremely high prices resulting from 
abnormal conditions created by the 
war are probably only temporary, 
and now is the time to prepare for 
the reaction that is bound to come. 








A Slogan for Selling Honey 

Just at present the honey market is 
very dull, with a very strong pros- 
pect of falling prices. During recent 
months the beekeepers have been 
able to secure top prices for their 
products for the first time in several 
years. It is becoming more apparent 
every day that if we are to enjoy a 
good market in the future, the bee- 
keeper must be very active in stimu- 
lating the demand for our product in 
every possible way. When buyers 
complain of high prices, it would 
seem to be wise for the beekeeper to 
compare the price of honey with but- 
ter. The public pays a high price for 
butter and does not regard it as a 
luxury. 

Let us adopt as a slogan the fol- 
lowing: “Less than the cost of butter, 
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” 


and a better spread.” Such a line on 
our labels and other printed matter 
would serve to compare the price of 
honey with that of a commodity 
which the public regards as essential 
and for which it is willing to pay a 
reasonable price. We might change 
our honey stickers to “Eat Honey, 
Less Than the Cost of Butter and a 
Better Spread.” By keeping this 
comparison constantly before the 
housewife we can do much to remove 
the impression that honey is a high- 
priced commodity. 

Now is the time of great oppor- 
tunity for the honey producers. It is 
not a question of creating a new 
market but only of retaining the 
market recently developed as a re- 
sult of the extraordinary conditions 
growing out of the war. The judi- 
cious use of attractive printed matter 
together with properly worded ad- 
vertising will go a long way in this 
direction. It will be far easier to 
hold the trade which is already de- 
veloped than to rebuild it once the 


- public has lost its taste for honey. 


The wide-awake beekeeper will not 
neglect to advertise his product. 





Honey Grading 

Very often, our attention is called 
by beekeepers. to the fact that not 
enough importance is placed on the 
subject of honey grading. In order 
to keep the honey trade satisfied, it 
is important that the honey which is 
furnished to the trade be strictly up 
to grade every time a package is sold. 
The only way a certain brand of 
honey can possibly gain a good repu- 
tation is by having all of the prod- 
uct up to grade. 

In times past certain associations 
have had a brand for all of their 
members, and any member was en- 
titled to use this brand to protect his 
goods. In our opinion, this was a 
mistake, as anyone might become a 
member of an association and use 
that brand. This same member 
might put up a poor article and in 
this way bring the brand into dis- 
repute. It is our opinion that sooner 
or later all honey which goes into 
the hands of consumers should pass 
central grading. plant. 
Whether the producer expects to 
ship his honey himself, or whether 
he expects to ship it to a local asso- 
ciation, he would be benefited by 
having the inspectors’ brand placed 
on his article. Of course, such in- 
spection would have to be very rigid 
so as not to work injustice to the 
careful beekeeper who is already 
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putting out a first-class article. At 
the same time, it would protect him 
against the careless beekeeper who 
puts up his honey in a slovenly way. 





Honey Market Reports 

The attention of the beekeeper is 
called to our honey markt report. 
In spite of the fact that last fall we 
predicted a clean market, there seems 
to be considerable more extracted 
honey left on hand than anyone had 
anticipated. This is largely due to 
the fact that many manufacturers 
who used honey instead of sugar in 
large quantities turned back to sugar 
as soon as sugar was released. Many 
of them are holding their honey for 
the same price that they paid for it, 
which was around 25 cents per pound 
in carload lots. 

While there is some _ extracted 
honey still in the hands of the pro- 
ducers, this amount does not appear 
as large as in an ordinary season. 
However, it is bound to have consid- 
erable effect on the price for the 
coming year unless something is done 
to move this honey before the new 
crop is harvested. 

In sharp contrast to the extracted 
honey market is the condition of 
the comb-honey market. There ap- 
pears to be scarcely any comb honey 
at all offered and, in fact, it seems to 
be difficult to secure. The price is 
high, with little if any sign of weak- 
ening. Although the Dadants have 
been advocates of extracted honey 
for a great many years, it is their 
opinion this year that those who 
have comb honey equipment should, 
as much as possible, produce that ar- 
ticle. Of course, something may hap- 
pen. which will relieve the extracted 
honey situation, but there is no 
doubt there is going to be a good 
demand for comb honey anyway, 
even though extracted honey should 
be plentiful. 

A few beekeepers have made the 
remark that our market page was 
somewhat prejudiced because the 
Dadants were honey dealers. Let us 
state here that the amount of honey 
bought the past season did not 
amount to as much as what our crops 
very often total during a single sea- 
son. In other words, we are not 
honey dealers in the true sense of 
the word, as we simply buy enough 
honey from beekeepers to supply our 
trade when we do not have sufficient 
crop of our own. We have no axe to 
grind and we ask the beekeepers to 
keep this in mind and make their re- 
ports just as true as possible, so we 
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can in turn give reliable information 
to all of our readers. 


Increase With Large Hives 


Question. Taking much interest in 
your articles about large hives, and 
large frames, I would like to know 
which method you use the most ex- 
tensively and consider the best to 
make increase. We use the Dadant 
hive here, a so-called Jumbo hive, 
holding 12 frames, which make a 
brood-chamber that is none too big 
for the egg-laying capacity of some 
queens. RENE SAQUET, 

Nantes, France. 

Answer. In consideration of the 
fact that it is the strong colonies 
which yield the crop, we divide our 
apiaries into* three classes: very 
strong colonies at the time of the 
crop, colonies that will become strong 
during the crop, and, lastly, colonies 
that will just hold their own. 

The first class are the ones from 
which the crop will come. The third 
class are not to be depended upon 
at all, and if the fault is with the 
queen she should be removed and re- 
placed by a better one. There are 
however cases, in most apiaries, 
where a little shortage of food, or a 
little neglect on the part of the api- 
arist, will cause a colony containing 
a good queen to be useless for that 
season, owing to the lateness of its 
building up. Usually those colonies 
of the third class are not numerous. 
They may be equalized at the ex- 
expense of the others, but it is a 
question whether this is profitable. 

It is from the colonies of the sec- 
ond class that we aim to take our ar- 
tificial increase, because they do not 
become strong until the crop is ad- 
vanced and many of their bees will 
help consume the crop instead of 
helping to produce it. 

We begin by either buying queens 
or rearing some of our own. We will 
not go into the detail of this matter. 
Suffice it to say that if we rear our 
own queens, we breed them from the 
very best colonies we have. When 
the cells are built'and ready to hatch, 
on the ninth day from the rendering 
a colony queenless, we divide each of 
our middling or second class colonies. 
On the tenth day we give each of the 
queenless halves a queen-cell, or a 
queen. 

How to divide each of these colo- 
nies is probably what the reader will 


ask next. This must depend on the 
number of colonies wanted, the 
strength of those we have, the 


weather, the conditions of the crop. 

If we want many colonies of in- 
crease, we may divide each colony 
in 2 or 3 parts, taking note of the 
queenright one. If we want only a 
few, we may just divide the colonies 
exactly in halves. If we need still 
less, we may make a swarm from 2 
colonies, by taking the brood from 
one and the bees from another, put- 
ting the brood-combs with adhering 
young bees in a new hive on the 
stand of another colony, which we 
move to a new spot. 

Divisions made of only 3 combs, 
during a good crop, may build up for 
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winter, depending upon the weather 
or the honey yield. If they do not, 
we may be able to help them from 
the stronger ones, or even, at the end 
of the honey crop, from the very 
strong colonies that have given us 
the surplus. 

Our plan in all this is to use the 
bees that hatch too late for honey 
in making swarms and retaining in 
full strength the honey-producing 
colonies, till the end of the harvest. 
This method has always given us the 
best results. 

In carrying on a division plan of 
this kind—or of any kind—there are 
a few fundamentals to remember: 

A queenless colony should not be 
allowed to build comb, as it would 
build mainly drone-comb. 

A queenright colony, or that part 
of a divided colony will thrive most 
if it has a few young bees with the 
queen and plenty of field workers. 

A queenless colony on a new spot 
will be the slowest to build up, unless 
it has some brood ready to hatch. 

A queenless colony placed on the 
spot occupied by a full colony (re- 
moving the latter to a new spot) will 
be in danger of swarming when its 
queen-cells hatch. 

A queenright colony from which 
nothing is taken but its field bees will 
recuperate soon, if there is any honey 
at all in the fields. 

No colony with brood should be 
left so weak that its brood is likely to 
be chilled in cool nights. 

If we supply all our divisions with 
full sheets of foundation or empty 
combs they will recuperate more 
promptly. 

There are many other “ifs” which 
must be left to the judgment of the 
apiarist—C. P. D 


. 








Information Concerning 
Crops and Markets 


Our old friend, Mr. P. H. Elwood, 
sends us 


some complimentary re- 
marks concerning our “Crop and 
Market Reports” and reminds the 


editor of the organization, in 1888, of 
the United States Honey -Producers 
Exchange, an association for prompt 
and reliable information concerning 
the honey crop throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Each month a report was 
sent by the Secretary to all the mem- 
bers, concerning the condition of the 
bees, the prospects, the crop, the 
markets, etc. 

These statistics, gathered from re- 
ports sent in by the beekeepers 
themselves, were very useful, and the 
“Exchange” at first met with great 
favor among beekeepers. It was 
originally organized under’ the 
auspices of the New York State As- 
sociation. Mr. Elwood was its Presi- 
dent and G. H. Knickerbocker its 
Secretary. Many leading beekeep- 
ers were interested in it. But it 
lived only a few years, as its mem- 
bers neglected it. 
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BEES AND BEEKEEPING IN THE ORIENT 


ELLOW bees, in all the Levant, 

from Greece in the north, all 

around Asia Minor, down 
through Syria and Palestine and far- 
away Egypt in the extreme south 
group, are, so to say, all around the 
Island of Cyprus as the center point. 
They are yellowest in Cyprus and, as 
they are more distant from this cen- 
ter, gradually become darker. 

On the Syrian coast, and up the 
Lebanon, the “Syrian race” is near- 
est in semblance to their ancestor, 
the Cyprian, as to size and color. 
Further down the country, south of 
the Lebanon and to the river known 
as.Wady Ghuzzeh, below Gaza, lives 
the third race, the “Holy Land” bees. 
A fourth type, at least as large as 
the Cyprian, exists on the south ex- 
tremity of Asia Minor, just north of 
the Island of Cyprus. The fifth type 
is the Egyptian, completely separated 
from its congeners of the Holy Land 
by the wilderness of Sinai. The 
Egyptian bee is far the smallest and 
the darkest of the yellow races. 


I have seen and studied the Cypri- 
ans at Larnaka, Cyprus; the Syrians 
at Beirut and Sidon, Syria; the Holy 
Lands from Acre in the north to the 
Carmel—to Nazareth, and south to 
the plains of the Philistines, to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem; the Egyptians near 
Alexandria and Cairo, up close to the 
Pyramids of Ghiseh. 


The Syrians and Holy Lands differ 
slightly from each other, but if Cy- 
prians and Holy Lands are compared, 
the difference is more striking than 
between Cyprians and Syrians. 


All these bees are very irritable if 
not handled carefully, and especially 
amply smoked before they are al- 
lowed to become over-irritated. Very 
adverse reports concerning them 
have been made by many writers, 
but I handled hundreds of full honey- 
producing colonies for over ten years 
in their native lands, and though I 
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had many bad experiences with irri- 
tated colonies, yet when carefully 
handled, smoking them sufficiently 
and giving them time enough to 
know that they are going to be ma- 
nipulated, they are as supportable as 
any other race. We had about 500 
hives on the same square in the sub- 
urbs of Jaffa at one time, and as we 
were then (in 1885) five brothers, we 
decided that so many bees, with 
about 15 persons running about the 
yard, was too much excitement, and 
we separated them for the following 
years into several lots of a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty hives. There 
were plenty of orange trees in the 
immediate vicinity and we thought it 
necessary to separate them for short 
distances only. At one time in 1890 
my elder brother was in charge of a 
hundred and fifty hives at not more 
than three hundred yards from the 
hundred and fifty in my charge. My 
brother was always in a hurry to 
finish his work and had two or three 
natives to help him—I am almost 
tempted to say—stir up the bees. As 
a matter of fact, animals and men 
were often stung when passing the 
road, a distance of 50 yards. In my 
apiary, where I used very little na- 
tive help, especially about the bees, 
I never had any complaint of being 
stung; the above’ road leading past 
my apiary at the same distance as 
was my brother’s apiary. 

In Beyrout, too, the apiary was 
close to the windows of the garden 
house, below the American College, 
and before going to work in the api- 
ary I could walk up and, down or 
stand in front of a hive, watching the 
queens on their matrimonial excur- 
sion, without ever being molested. 
With help in the apiary and a man 
to hold the smoker and puff smoke at 
the bees when it is necessary, or ab- 
staining from smoke in the nick of 
time, stings are not rare, even with 
the gentle Carniolans, to say nothing 
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Fig. 1. 


Country home in Jaffa in 1890, with hives on the wall 


of our lively Levantines, 
with the Cyprians. 


The beautiful orange-colored seg- 
ments at once distinguish the Cypri- 
ans from their Syrian neighbors. The 
crescent at the base of the thorax is 
brighter in Cyprians than in any 
other yellow race. The bees them- 
selves are more slender than the 
Italians and, as a matter of course, 
are more lively. They rise early and 
come home late and are ever ready 
to defend their hives, a characteris- 
tic of all Orientals. 


The races of bees living in western 
countries are never troubled to such 
an extent as the Orientals with all 
kinds of pests, amongst which the 
most prominent are the innumerable 
hornets (vespa crabro), which assail 
them from July to October and oblige 
them to be ever on the lookout against 
attacking enemies. They propolize 
their hives exceedingly, at the en- 
trance, in order to defend themselves 
against intruders. The drones of the 
Cyprians have big orange segments, 
esnecially on the under side of the 
abdomen, with dark brown spots on 
the top, giving them a very pleasant 
look, reminding one of the panther- 
like shabrack or saddle-blanket used 
by eastern warriors. Very likely the 
yellow bees originated in Cyprus and 
were known to the inhabitants long 
before they were known on the con- 
tinent or in Syria. Herodotus re- 
ports that the inhabitants of Ama- 
thontis cut the head off. Onesilius 
and suspended it before one of their 
gates. When the skull was empty, a 
swarm of bees took possession of 
this queer hive and filled it with 
comb and honey. The _ inhabitants 
consulted the oracle on what to do; 
the answer was: “Bury the skull 
and offer a yearly sacrifice to the 
hero.” 


The Philistines who came from Cy- 
prus and the isles and taught their 
arts in southern Palestine, also im- 
ported bees and kept beekeeping as 
a secret branch of agriculture, long 
before the Hebrews knew anything 
of the existence of bees and honey. 

The Cyprians are as prolific and 
good honey gatherers as their sisters 
of Lebanon and Jordan districts. 
though Occidental writers have tried 
to decry them and favor the Italians 
for many reasons, the first of which 
is easier access to Italy than to the 
Orient. 

A well-known authority on Cypri- 
ans, Frank Benton, once said to me: 
“Why, even Cyprians cannot get 
honev from the bare rocks in Cy- 
prus,” because of the scarcity of 
honey-plants. 

The home of the Syrian bees is lim- 
ited on the north by Asia Minor, on 
the east by the great Syrian Desert. 
into which no bees penetrate, and of 
course fhe Mediterranean stops them 
short on the west, and the Lebanon 
range running down towards Pheni- 
cia limits them on the south and sep- 
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arates them virtually from their Holy 
Land sisters. 

The bright golden crescent of the 
Cyprians becomes darker, though 
still visible, and the orange color of 
the insect changes into pale citron; 
the workers are a trifle smaller. No 
change as to liveliness of character 
worth mentioning. The Syrian drones 
are bright-colored, with brown spots. 


Syrian workers fly out early and 
come home late, and if given the oc- 
casion, can gather as much honey as 
Cyprians or Holy Lands. Beyrout, 
where I had an apiary for several 
seasons, is not much of a bee pastur- 
age, as the houses and villas are usu- 
ally surrounded by mulberry trees, 
for the silk worms, excluding honey- 
plants, except the cactus hedges 
(Opuntia) which blossom in May. 

The queens are as prolific as Holy 
Land queens, moreover, they lay just 
a few hundred drones less than their 
Holy .Land sisters and, but for a 
slight difference in color, do not, as 
a rule, vary. The best stock can be 
had between Tripoli, Syria, and Bey- 
rout, along the narrow strip of plain 
or undulated low lands between the 
abrupt chains of Lebanon and the 
sea. 


I am inclined to think that Syrians 
are not so excitable as their north- 
ern neighbors, because bee pests 
abound much more in the south, 
where nature has bestowed more re- 
sources to the breeding of the hor- 
nets and wasps, by way of fruit trees, 
and to the multiplication of the stel- 
lion, a thorny lizard, sometimes fat- 
tening on bees. The stellion is a 
known feature of the Orient, dark 
grey in color. He is met with all over 
the grey rocks in this land of grey- 
ness.- Living on small insects, he 
may be quite blessing where grass- 
hoppers and flies of all kinds abound, 
but what a nuisance to apiaries! He 
has the advantage of having a gelat- 
inous substance around his formid- 
able jaws, in which the bees leave 
their stings before being swallowed. 
A captured stellion one day showed 
us over a dozen bee-stings on his 
gums and did not seem at all trou- 
bled by the poison. 

We had an apiary out in the plains 
of Philistia, near Ekron, famous for 
the “god of flies” (Baal-Zebub) in 
ancient times. Stellions were so 
numerous that we had to. dig 
trenches around the hives to protect 
them, yet in our absence’ the 
trenches were forded and the bees 
decimated. We carried them to a 
neighboring house for protection and 
put wire cloth on the windows, but 
hornets also assailed the bees. The 
isolated house was between Gaza and 
Jaffa, and in our absence an earth- 
quake buried bees, furniture and 
house in the rubbish, so hornets and 
stellions could no longer linger about 
for them, and, as in olden days, “the 
land had rest for many months.” 

Holy Land workers are slightly 
smaller than Syrians, and fuzz also is 
more abundant, and decidedly grey in 
color. Holy Land queens are hardly 
to be distinguished from: Syrians; 
some mothers are very small, others 
larger than Syrians; in color, too, as 
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a rule, they are slightly lighter col- 
ored. The Holy Land bees are now 
found all over Palestine and the in- 
habited parts of the Trans-Jordan 
country; in the north, to the sources 
of the Jordan; in the south to Gaza, 
where the Sinaitic Desert cuts them 
short; in the west to the Mediterran- 
ean, and to the east the Syrian and 
North Arabian deserts oppose their 
sands to the continuation of bee cul- 
ture. 

Beekeeping. still flourishes in the 
plains with greater success than in 
the sterile mountains of Judah. Big 
apiaries, containing hundreds of clay 
cylinder hives are met with in most 
villages of the plains, whilst the tra- 
ditional apiarics about Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, seen by occasional trav- 
elers, are rather apologies of apiaries 
to compare with the lowland stock. 
Bee pasturage is very abundant along 
the Maritime plains, from February 
to July or August. Through the long 
rainless summers, which greatly hin- 
der the secretion of nectar in orange 
blossoms, cactus, thyme and lavender, 
moisture from the dews, which fall 
heavily in western Palestine, revives 
the nectaries. 

Holy Land queens, as already 
stated, differ very slightly from the 
others, though occasionally a beauti- 
ful colored orange insect is met with. 
As a rule, when left to their instincts, 
they rear about one-fourth of drones. 
As soon as the colony has reached its 
full development they are as prolific 
as the other yellow bees, and more 
especially, a full colony will raise 
hundreds of good queen-cells; this is 
a specialty of Holy Lands. A noted 
beekeeper visited me one day in 
Jaffa, when I was in bed with the 
fever. I jumped up when he told me 
his name—P. C. Schachinger, of the 
Bienenzeitung, in Budapest. I showed 
him a hive bearing his name, and as 
we hunted the colony for the mother 
we counted 385 queen-cells, yet the 
stock did not swarm. To explain, 
they would have swarmed if I had 
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left them alone for any length of 
time, but I usually made artificial 
swarms when the colonies had over 
twenty frames of brood. Sometimes 
I waited until they had twenty-four, 
but that only happened in April, dur- 
ing the orange honey flow. 

The greyish yellow workers are as 
lively as their yellow sisters, perhaps 
a little more so, because of the huge 
hornets which nestle in the sandy 
plains around fruit-growing locali- 
ties. When the hornets can find 
neither bees nor fruit, they feed on 
carrion, which, in the olden days, 
was found along the roadsides lead- 
ing to towns and villages. The bees 
in the skull of Onesilius reported by 
Herodotus, the hornets feeding on 
carrion and cleaning the skeleton in 
a few days, the foxes and jackals 
helping them in their work; the ig- 
norance of beekeeping in _ biblical 
days, witness the story of Samson 
and his swarm in a skeleton, point to 
the confusion of bees with hornets 
found in scripture. The honeybee 
was brought to Palestine either from 
Egypt or Assyria, or from both, for 
as late as King Ahaz, of Judah, more 
than four centuries after the Sam- 
sonian epoch, Isaiah says: “And it 
shall come to pass in that day; that 
the Lord shall hiss for the fly that 
is in the uttermost parts of the riv- 
ers of Egypt, and for the bee, that is 
in the land of Assyria, and they shall 
come and shali rest all of them in 
the desolate valleys, in the holes of 
the rocks and upon all thorns, and 
upon all bushes.” (Isaiah vii, 18-19.) 
The Hebrews only knew Deborah, 
the bee or hornet, whilst the Arabs 
call bees Nahel, and the hornets Da- 


bour. Now the word “Nahel” derived 
from the verb “nah,” to sigh, to 
mourn, is of Egyptian importation. 


In the hieroglyphics, the bee is rep- 
resented as the sigher, the mourner 
for the departed, on account of the 
sighing sound which is heard at the 
hive entrance. 

The bees have thus taken the road 
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from Cyprus to Egypt, and from 
Egypt to Palestine, modifying colors 
and habits in the course of many 
centuries, till they arrived at the 
modern stage of fixity, a Palestine 
greyness. 

When we left our country house in 
Jaffa in charge of the Moroccan 
guardian (see the photo, where he is 
armed as for war, with my wife 
holding the baby on the porch and 
the children around the solar wax ex- 
tractor and hives) we sent down to 
Jaffa our extracted honey, filled into 
oil cans, boxed and carried by camel 
back, to be ready for shipment to 
Europe. Single colonies often gave 
over a hundred pounds of orange 
blossom honey, in April. As soon as 
the blossoming was over, the hives 
were strapped by fours, and two such 
packets were placed on a camel to 
carry them towards the plains of 
Sharon and Philistia, for ah outing of 
four or five months. As we worked 
largely for extracted honey, the 
combs were emptied two or three 
times in April, once or twice in May 
and June, out in the plains, and once 
more in the mountains, in July. 

This manipulating stopped the 
swarming fever, and as long as we 
were ‘busy about them, we rarely 
had any swarms, though brood often 
filled three-fourths of the hive. We 
then, and still use, our pastoral hive, 
containing thirteen frames in each 
story. The frame measures 10x11% 
inches. We adopted the small frame 
on account of the handy size (a full 
comb weighs about 4% pounds of 
honey) to load the camels. A full 
hive of two stories weighing about 
80 pounds, with comb, bees and a 
very little honey, to reach the next 
pasture, is also about all that a man 
tan lift alone. 

In Palestine, the bees winter well, 
especially in the heights of Judea, 
where winters begin in December 
and end in March. On the Maritime 
plains they have very short winters, 
and no real cold to speak of. We 
would have very cold days from 
Christmas to the middle of January, 
relatively, as the thermometer hardly 
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once came as low as 31 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. At the end of January and 
beginning of February almond trees 
begin to bloom and bees find food 
already, though not sufficiently to 
live upon if they did not have their 
10 pounds of stores. Certainly a 
Jaffa colony, taken without prepara- 
tion from Jaffa to Paris or London, 
would winter very poorly, whilst a 
Jerusalem colony would stand the 
winter better. I have had bees high 
up in the Alps, which came direct 
from Jaffa the previous summer, and 
which wintered fairly, and especially 
in the second generation, crossed 
with blacks. 

As for propolizing, possibly it is a 
question of occasion; the orange 
trees have no propolis, nor have the 
honey-plants in the plains;~ whilst 
propolis is more plentiful where olive 
trees abound. We, at all events, had 
never to complain of propolis; on the 
contrary, we would have wished for 
more to hold the frames better in 
place when shaken on camel-back. 
As we always worked for extracted 
honey, propolizing never affected us. 
It is true that had we tried to work 
for sections, it would have proved a 
failure. Orientals don’t build out 
the combs easily in sections, and they 
seal the honey at once, which gives 
the comb a greyish or watery appear- 
ance, not very attractive for the ad- 
mirer of white section combs. 

Tunisian bees I have found to be 
the worst propolizers. These bees 
build deeper sections, but have the 
habit of smearing the corners with 
propolis. 

Egyptian bees are the smallest and 
the darkest of the yellow races. I 
have not tried to cross Egyptians, 
but all others have readily mated 
with Carniolans, Tunisians, Algerians, 
Caucasians, Italians or common 
blacks, such as we have in Nice. 

I have talked with the owner of a 
big apiary near the Pyramids. There 
were nearly four hundred hives in 
one yard. The Nile hives, made of 
mud and dried in the sun, were ar- 
ranged very much in the manner of 
the Caucasian apiary which embel- 
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lishes the cover of the December, 
1918, number of the American Bee 
Journal. As the stellion, already 
mentioned, lives in Egypt and would 
work much havoc among. the bees, 
the hives in Egypt, as well as in Pal- 
estine, are all plastered together with 
the same stuff, and thus prevent the 
stellio-lizards from hiding below or 
above the hives, as they could do in 
the Caucasian apiary indicated. 

The Egyptian beemaster showed 
me his hives, opened a few at the 
back, without even using smoke, and 
we walked up and down for more 
than two hours without receiving a 
single sting. A good Bingham 
smoker, which always accompanies 
me, subdues any race; provided the 
beekeeper knows what he is about 
and never troubles his bees uselessly 
or opens their hives without adver- 
tisement, the Egyptians will prove no 
crosser than others. 

Fertile workers have been said to 
develop in abundance with alf Ori- 
entals. We reared, yearly, several 
hundred artificial swarms and we 
were rarely troubled by fertile work- 
ers. Surely, if mothers fail to be 
mated for some considerable length 
of time, fertile workers will show up. 
Owing to hornets and the spirit of 
self-preservation, young queens 
would often hesitate to fly out to 
mate, and time and again I have al- 
most lost patience with them, as 
often they would mate between the 
twentieth and thirtieth day, without 
a single fertile worker developing 
nor a failure in the laying capacities 
of the queen in after life. 

The Egyptian bee is limited by des- 
erts on all sides, the Sinaitic desert 
to the east, the Libyan desert to the 
west. Tripoli, beyond the desert, 
has the black bees of North. Africa. 

I never met any kind of foulbrood 
in the East during my stay as bee- 
keeper, from 1880 to 1891; though I 
handled thousands of hives, bought 
in the native clay cylinder hives of 
the plains of Sharon and Philistia, 
and the mountains of Lebanon and 
Judea. Transferring them from clay 
hives to movable-frame hives, every 
brood-comb was minutely examined, 
yet I never saw a touch of the brood 
pest. It was not until 1894 and 1895 
that I first saw the worst kind, bacil- 
lus larve, or American foulbrood, as 
you call it. I call it “gluant,” on ac- 
count of its gluey odor and sticky, 
long-drawn characteristics. I call the 
other kind “puant,” or European 
foulbrood, as the Yanks call it, on ac- 
count of the pestilential odor. I had 
very much to battle against both 
kinds, and find the difference very 
great between one and the other; the 
gluey sticks closer to you than a 
brother and it is almost impossible 
to get rid of, if you keep the hives 
and comb; whilst the pestilential is 
a friend, to compare with it, as it can 
be easily mastered by the intelligent 
beekeeper. 

In the course of time foulbrood 
found its way to Palestine, too, after 
I left. I could not make out how it 
was introduced, probably by some ig- 
norant beekeeper introducing foreign 
blood with infected comb. 

Nice, France. 
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Death of Frank Benton 


HE name of Frank Benton may 
gi not awaken any recollections in 
the minds of beekeepers who 
have been less than 20 years in the 
business. Mr. Benton, however, was 
one of the most active beekeepers of 
the last 25-years. of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

From 1880 to 1885 he traveled, first 
with D. A. Jones, of Canada, after- 
wards alone with his. wife, in 
Cyprus, in Syria, in India, in Ceylon, 
Java, Bavaria and Carniola, investi- 
gating the different races of bees and 
shipping them to America. 

Later, as assistant entomologist, in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
he published a number of bulletins 
on bees, among the number a book of 
118 pages, entitled “The Honey Bee,” 
(1899). He was sent for a trip around 
the world by the same department, 
to search for the different races of 
bees. But for some unknown reason 
he never made a report. Altogether, 
he spent 12 years abroad. 

Mr. Benton was a very capable bee- 
keeper and of very extensive knowl- 
edge. He was born July 5, 1852, in 
Coldwater, Mich. His education was 
obtained in the public school of that 
city and in the Michigan Agricultural 
College. He taught for a few years 
in rural schools and in the University 
of East Tennessee, but soon aban- 
doned this work for beekeeping. 

He wrote many articles on bees for 
different publications and was the in- 
ventor of the mailing cage known as 
the “Benton cage.” He was a lin- 
guist, speaking fluently several lan- 
guages. 

Searching for the big bees of India, 
Apis Dorsata, he contracted jungle 
fever, which was the beginning of 
years of ill-health for him and caused 
his retirement from active labor, but 
not from continued interest in api- 
culture. He sought some betterment 
of his condition in the warm climate 
of Florida. Death occurred at Fort 
Myers, February 28. There are left 
to mourn his loss one daughter, Mrs. 
C. C. Ford, of LaGrange, IIll., and her 
three little daughters; one _ son, 
Ralph Benton, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and three sisters, Mrs. Charles N. 
Legg, of Coldwater, Mich., Miss Eliza 
Benton, Barre, Vt., and Mrs. George 
W. Martin, of Laporte, Texas. 


Co-operation in Experiments 


T has often occurred to me that 
[ the editor af a bee journal, like 
the editor of a chess magazine, 
vails himself of the activities of his 
ibscribers in making tests and ex- 
eriments for the good of the cause. 
or instance, certain chess players 
ill be furnished with certain “tasks,” 
s these are termed; that is, they will 
e asked to construct, say a chess 
roblem, in which a _ checkmate is 
‘ought about by certain specified 
i leces in a specified number of moves 
nd by means of a certain specified 
‘ocedure; in this way, the chess 
j'aying public secures the result of 
e combined effort of the best anal- 
‘is. Similarily, in your department, 
vay not assign to certain beekeepers 
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certain tests and experiments which 
they will be required to work out and 
report upon; the greater number ap- 


plying themselves to one problem, 
the greater would be the certainty 
of the ultimate analysis. Of course, 


the only reward would be the usual 
one of the scientist, but the greatest 
of all rewards, a sense of having fur- 
ther unravelled the mysteries of na- 
ture. 

For myself I have the following 
task, having regard to what Dr. C. C. 
Miller says on page 183 of his “Fifty 
Years,” namely :—a comparative test 
to ascertain whether a new queen 
every season will result in greater 
productivity as against queens of two 
or more years’ standing. This ex- 
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periment, in order to be reasonably 
sure of hitting the mark, will take 
several years, and, in the interim, I 
shall have plenty of time for other 
tasks, and, in order to start my sug- 
gestion going, I shall be pleased to 
experiment upon any task which you, 
in your investigations, may think de- 
sirable of having data upon. I pro- 
pose making an observation hive, and 
have written “Gleanings” for instruc- 
tions as to the construction of the 
Miller observation hive. 
C. F. DAVIE, 
Victoria, B. C. 


(Let us have suggestions as to 
what lines of experiment can be fol- 
lowed by a number of beekeepers at 
the same time with profit.)—Ed. 
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A Gentleman From Texas 


HERE are two things that E. G. 
si LeStourgeon, of San Antonio, 
never overlooks—an opportunity 
to boost, first our.beloved pursuit of 
beekeeping, and second, his native 
State of Texas. If you don’t like 














A Texas Booster 


Texas, never be guilty of betraying 
the fact to LeStourgeon. He is pre- 
pared to prove beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that it is the biggest and the 
best State in the Union; that it: has 
more sunshine and greater opportuni- 
ties and finer climate than any other 
place in the world. Likewise, he 
knows full well that beekeepers are 
the finest class of people, and that 
beekeeping is the most fascinating 
pursuit ever developed. 

When Roosevelt was organizing his 


famous Rough Riders, LeStourgeon 
was a frail youngster who stood little 
chance of getting into the army. 
However, he could ride, and when an 
outlaw pony threw some of the ambi- 
tious boys who were anxious to go 
with the outfit, LeStourgeon volun- 
teered to ride the pony, and did so. 
This attracted Roosevelt’s admiration 
and he invited our friend to join his 
organization. The surgeons, how- 
ever, decided that he was a better 
subject for a hospital than for the 
army, and told him so. What Roose- 
velt said to the surgeons is not re- 
corded, but it i; said that they quick- 
ly changed their minds as to the fit- 
ness of the new applicant, and he 
went to Cuba with the Rough Riders. 
On his return, at the close of the 
Spanish-American war, he toured the 
State of New York with Roosevelt 
during his famous campaign for 
Governor. The friendship that start- 
ed when the outlaw pony brought the 
desired opportunity to get into the 
service, lasted till the death of the 
famous President. 


Later LeStourgeon became a trav- 
eling salesman and toured the north- 
ern States. When in St. Louis or Ce- 
dar Rapids, LeStourgeon heard of the 
fame of Texas honey, he decided that 
he was overlooking something, so 
threw up his job and went home to 
go into beekeeping. Mindful of the 
usual expert advice to begin beekeep- 
ing in a small way, he bought 800 
colonies to start with. In the Febru- 
ary, 1916, issue of this journal is the 
story of the way he sold his first car 
of honey. 

Most everybody in Texas knows 
LeStourgeon as a booster for bee- 
keeping. Those who are -better ac- 
quainted with him know that he is 
worth cultivating for a variety of 
reasons. He can tell you a lot of 
Texas history and can entertain his 
friends by the hour with tales of the 
old missions and the pioneers of the 
southwest. Every beekeeper who 
finds himself in San Antonio should 
be sure to visit the headquarters of 
the Texas Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion and get acquainted with the 
manager. 
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Dixie Beekeeping 
By Kennith Hawkins 


N my four years of work in the 
extension office of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, I have 

probably been asked more than any 
other, the question: “Where can I 
settle in a good bee location in 
Dixie?” My advice to the northerner 
going to Dixie is not to keep bees 
until he has been South one season 
and knows something of the location 
he is going to take up. Otherwise he 
may be disappointed. There are hun- 
dreds of good locations in the South 
for beekeeping, some of which I 
should like to take up myself. I speak 
particularly of Louisiana, Florida, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Those who wish to locate in 
any one of these States should com- 
municate with the extension division 
of the several State colleges of agri- 
culture. Information can be gotten 
there, far more accurate than mine, 
on definite locations. I spent too 
much time on the Pullman to know 
much about particular localities. 

I want to emphasize that in a great 
portion of the South there is a real 
wintering problem. In the regions 
of the Virginias, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma some winter protection is 
needed. Just how much I do not ven- 
ture to say. I believe rather heavy 
packing would pay, in the northern 
part of the States mentioned. In the 
other States, certainly better win- 
ter protection than is given, is 
needed, in many cases. 

The critical temperature at which 
bees begin to form a cluster and to 
generate heat by muscular activity 
and the consumption of honey, is 57 
degrees. That was determined by 
Mr. George Demuth, working with 
Dr. Phillips, at the Washington bee 
culture laboratory. That fact will be 
accepted without dispute, I think. 

Consider, then, that the weather 
bureau reports for an average year 
at Louisville, Ky., show that in a 
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A Mississippi river bottom gum location in Arkansas 


twelve-month period, there were but 
sixty-two days when at some time in 
the day the temperature did not fall 
to 57 degrees F., or below. 

In the South, and; for. that 
matter in the North, too, there 
are hundreds of locations where the 
beekeeper does not get the maximum 
yield of honey because of poor win- 
tering. The fact that a colony of 
bees comes through the winter alive, 
is not at all a sign that the colony 
wintered well. This is a problem to 
be worked out. Experiment will give 
the answer. 


Now, as to sources of honey 
in the Southern States. The South, 
as a whole, including all those 


States south of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, may be roughly divided into 
three great areas. The first and 
northernmost is a mountainous re- 








Carload of bees enroute on the Chattahoochee river. 


Shipped by F, W. Sommerfield, 


gion extendi g from Maryland to 
Colorado. The second is a great al- 
luvial region extending across the 
entire width of the same section, be- 
ginning in Southern North Carolina 
and extending across Central Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Southeast 
Arkansas and most of Texas. Below 
this is the third region, which ex- 
tends in a way difficult to describe, 
mostly along the coast of all the 
States in this region and in some 
cases for many miles back. 

In the first region, probably the 
three principal mountain sources of 
honey are basswood, tulip, poplar 
and sourwood for the region east of 
the Mississippi river. Also there are, 
in portions of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, great areas 
which must be included in the white 
clover belt, and which are very im- 
portant sources of that honey. West 
of the Mississippi the sources of 
honey are rather indefinite so far as 
my knowledge goes, as in but few 
cases the same honey plants prevail, 
and in great portions of Arkansas 
and Oklahoma there are no localities 
where bees may be profitably kept. 

In the alluvial region, extending 
across the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, probably one of the 
most prevalent honey plants is gall- 
berry, which yields an amber honey, 
as do sourwood and tulip poplar 
when mixed with the other flora. In 
some portions of this section cotton 
is a source of honey, and field peas, 
soy beans and similar field plants 
form additional important sources. 
Special attention must be called to 
the great region in part of Georgia 
and most all of Central Alabama and 
Mississippi, where a great white 
sweet clover area exists from a nat- 
ural growth. This is an extremely 
valuable and safe honey-producing 
region, which, ‘however, is being un- 
dermined gradually by the introduc- 
tion of cattle, and the sweet clover 
suffers as a forage crop. 

In the region further south, which 
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ranges from the lowlands along most 
of the coast and far back in portions 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida 
and Louisiana, and into all those 
States which border the Mississippi 
river, there is a typical swamp flora 
which is so varied that it is impossi- 
ble to describe it in a short space. 
Gallberry is again an important 
source here, with black and white tu- 
pelo, saw and cabbage palmetto, cit- 
rus trees and thousands of vines, as 
well as a number of cultivated crops. 
Probably two of the best gallberry 
regions-in the country are located in 
North Carolina and Southern Geor- 
gia, reaching down into Northern 
Florida. 

West of the Mississippi river, in 
Northern and Eastern Texas, is the 
best cotton honey area in existence, 
on the deep, sandy, black loam soils. 
Horsemint is also an important 
source here, and in some portions of 
this territory sweet clover is also 
coming in, even as far up as North- 
ern Oklahoma. Southern Texas, be- 
tween the Mississippi and Galveston, 
appears to be a rather barren bee 
country. Western Texas, which is 
subject to periods of drought, has 
several valuable and important 
plants. Among them are _ huajilla, 
catclaw and trees of the acacia fam- 
ily. All are valuable for white honey 
and cover most of the desert por- 
tion of Texas. 

Beekeeping is fairly well advanced 
in most of this territory, except in a 
few regions where box-hives pre- 
dominate. The territory is devoted 
to the shipment of pound packages 
of bees, where a long spring flow 
builds up the colonies so that many 
pounds of bees may be taken away 
from them before the main honey- 
flows begin. 

Nearly all the honey of the South 
is a good quality and flavor, except 
in scattered regions where bitter- 
weed is prevalent. Honey from this 
source is unpalatable, but bees will 
not work it when any other good 
honey-plant is in bloom. Its season 
is definite enough so that good bee- 
keepers may extract in time to pre- 
vent mixing and may use the bitter 
honey to feed back to the bees in 
the fall for wintering purposes. 

Watertown, Wis. 


A Scheme to Prevent Sagging 
Combs 


T is to be hoped that the future 
will bring forth some process of 
manufacturing foundation that 

will obviate the necessity of wiring. 
In the meantime, I would suggest a 
mode of wiring frames that will, in 
a measure at least, prevent the sag- 
ging of foundation which commonly 
stretches the cells for an inch or 
more below the top-bar. The plan is 
best shown by reference to picture. 
Half-inch nails are driven part way 
in at points A, B, C and D. The 
wire is passed through the perfora- 
tions at A and B. The frame is then 
inverted and the wire given one turn 
about the nail, C, which is on the un- 
der side of the top-bar, as near as 
possible to the groove made to re- 
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Miller’s method 


ceive the foundation. The wire is 
then drawn to moderate tension and 
fastened to A. Next, with a pair of 
pliers, the kind commonly used about 
automobiles, the nail, C, is pressed in, 
drawing the diagonal wires taut. The 
horizontal wires are next inserted in 
the usual way. It is best to drive the 
nails, A, B and D, on the same side 
of the frame as is the wedge or cor- 
ner piece. The nail, C, is, of course, 
on the side opposite, close to the 
groove. 

In inserting full sheets of founda- 
tion it is found best to slip them in 
between with the diagonal wires on 
one side and the horizontal wires on 
the other. For imbedding we use a 
small transformer attached to an or- 
dinary electric light socket, reducing 
the pressure to about six volts. 

It will be observed that the wax 
which tends to hold the wires to- 
gether at points E and F prevents 
sagging, which is almost sure to oc- 
cur with ordinary horizontal wiring, 
if the weather is hot and there is any 
considerable weight of bees. The 
time required to wire frames in this 
way, after one acquires the knack, is 
about the same as for horizontol wir- 
ing. 

It would be of interest to have re- 
ports from any others who may 
have actually tried out the diagonal 
wiring in connection with the hori- 
zontal here shown. 

E. S. MILLER, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


A Boy’s Beginning With Bees 
By Elmer Okerlundt 


Editor’s Note—The following ac- 
count of a boy’s first beekeeping ex- 
perience should be of interest to 
every beginner. It shows that a fel- 
low with a good book and good sense 
can soon master the essentials. It is 
surprising that such good practice 
should have been followed from the 
first with the little help except the 
book: 

N the winter of 1917 (when I was 
I 17 years old) I decided to buy a 

swarm of bees and experiment. 
As for me, I knew no more about 
bees than the man in the moon. I 
had never seen the inside of a bee- 
hive and did not know the names of 
any fixtures. Therefore, my first 
move was to find a catalog and study 
bee supplies. As soon as I got so I 
could tell comb-foundation from a 


of wiring frames 


super I went to see one of the neigh- 
bors. At that time he owned about 
15 colonies in 10-frame hives, part of 
which were Italians. He ran them 
for extracted honey. Upon hearing 
that I was interested in bees he gave 
me about 25 copies of the American 
Bee Journal and Dr. Miller’s book to 
take home and read. The more I 
read, the more interested I got, and 
0 ge I knew it I had the fever real 
ad. 


On April 15 I decided to commence. 
A neighbor agreed to sell me a 
swarm, so I drove over and got it. I 
got them home all right, but when I 
uncovered the entrance my courage 
began to fall. Soon I got nerve 
enough to remove the cover and 
looked into a hive of bees for the 
first time in my life. And a hive it 
was, indeed. The frames had not 
been out since they were put in and 
were perhaps 10 or 15 years old. I 
was unable to remove any, so I put 
the cover on again to wait until some 
other day. My first step was to make 
a good stand for them. 


Although I had been told not to 
bother my bees until dandelion 
bloom, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, so one Sunday in April, when it 
was almost cold enough to freeze ice 
on hot water, I decided to interfere. 
With the aid of a screw-driver and 
wrecking bar I succeeded in remov- 
ing the frames, although I broke sev- 
eral of them. The combs, like the 
bees, were black as coal, and so 
crooked that when I transferred 
them I could not find room for more 
than 7, so I threw one away. I looked 
in vain, but saw nothing that re- 
sembled a queen, and although I got 
a few stings, I was well pleased with 
my first adventure with bees. I knew 
I could handle them on a cold day, at 
least. After a while I put a hive- 
body with full sheets of foundation 
under the other one and as the 
weather was good they made wonder- 
ful progress. 

The colony built up strong for win- 
ter, but we had a very poor season. 
In spite of these conditions, I man- 
aged to smuggle away with 75 pounds 
of extracted honey. I considered this 
pretty good for a beginner, but the 
lessons I learned that one summer 
were worth more to me than all the 
honey I have ever produced. In the 
fall I thought they felt rather light, 
so to be on the safe side I fed them 
about 5 pounds of granulated sugar. 
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On November 17 they had their last 
flight, and on the 25th I brought them 
into the cellar. Our cellar, in my 
opinion, is not a very comfortable 
place for bees or anything in general. 
The most objectionable thing about 
it is its dampness. The temperature 
varied from 35 to 50 degrees. I can 
only add that although the combs 
were a little mouldy when I removed 
them, 109 days later, those bees win- 
tered well and were in excellent con- 
dition the following spring. 

I got the fever worse than ever and 
began to figure on beekeeping on a 
larger scale, or as much as my capital 
would permit. During the winter of 
1918 I made plans to purchase a few 
more swarms in the spring. My 
father was handy with carpenter 
work and he agreed to make hives, 
bottom-boards, covers and frames if 
I furnished the lumber. Accordingly 
I purchased some 10-inch white pine 
boards. I wanted to be strictly up- 
to-date, so the 10-frame hives, metal 
spaced frames, double telescoping 
covers and Dr. Miller’s 2-inch deep 
bottom-boards were made. This has 
always been my equipment, and I 
think it will continue to be until I 
discover something better. After 
purchasing some queen-excluders of 
the wood and 7-wire type, and some 
brood foundation, I had equipment 
enough for five or six swarms. I 
wired my frames and put in full 
sheets of foundation. 

In the spring I purchased four 
more swarms of black bees from a 
neighbor, paying $3 apiece for them. 
They resembled the first swarm I 
purchased, very much, but perhaps 
not quite as bad. One nice day in 
the latter part of March I transferred 
them into my modern 10-frame hives, 
filling the vacant spaces with some 
combs I had on hand from the pre- 
ceding year. I also found and 
clipped the queens at the same time. 
At first I found them by sifting the 
bees through a queen-excluder, but 
after a little practice I got so I could 
distinguish them readily while on 
the comb. These bees seemed to be 
of a gentle disposition, and I com- 
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wanted with Italians. Of course, I 
found out why a person wanted Ital- 
ians before the summer was over. 
On April 1 they commenced to work 
on the willows, which are the first 
honey-plants in this vicinity. About 
the Ist of May the dandelions make 
their appearance, while the willows 
generally continue to blossom until 
the 15th. 

Like all beginners, I had drawbacks, 
and the worst one was my lack of 
combs. My best substitute was full 
sheets of foundation. Along about 
the first of May most of the colonies 
commenced to need more room. All 
those that were strong enough to 
need it I gave another story of 
frames with full sheets of foundation. 
For several reasons, I always put 
this second story below the other 
one. As the nights were still very 
cold, occasionally, I felt safer by ad- 
ding them below, as it enabled the 
bees to keep up their normal tem- 
perature. An empty super is a bad 
thing to place over a colony in early 
spring. Besides, I wanted to induce 
them.to do as much brood-rearing 
as possible, and I noticed they worked 
down easier’ than they worked up. 
The main reason, however, for my 
putting them below was to be able to 
put queen-excluders on after a while, 
allowing the brood to hatch from 
those old combs in the top story, so 
that I might extract from them as 
soon as possible and get rid of them. 
When the colonies were strong 
enough to need it, a third story was 
added. As the bees always showed a 
‘tendency to store their honey above 
their brood, this story was given on 
top. 

During the first days in June the 
white and alsike clover began to ap- 
pear. All the colonies were three 
stories high now, and things com- 
menced to look pretty lively. I had 
been going through them once a 
week, regularly, up to this time, look- 
ing for signs of swarming, queen- 
cells, etc. While going through 
them on the 9th day of June I saw 
all the queen-cells one could ever 








An. Iowa white clover field. 


H. E. Roth, of Strawberry Point 
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wish to see. I had been looking for 
a chance to try some experiments, 
and here it was. I found the queen 
and put her with a frame of brood 
into an empty story below. On this 
I placed a queen-excluder and put 
the other three stories of brood and 
honey on top of it. Ten days later I 
removed all the cells in the upper 
stories. The foundation in the lower 
story where the queen was, proved 
to be all drawn out and fairly well 
filled with brood and eggs. On going 
through the colonies a week later I 
discovered that two of the colonies 
were starting cells again. With 
these I went through with the same 
performance again, but instead of 
giving the queen one frame of brood 
below I gave her three or four, as I 
did not like to remove more brood 
than necessary to discourage swarm- 
ing. This I thought had settled the 
swarming fever for the season and I 
was almost correct in so thinking. I 
did not see a swarm until the last 
part of August, when I found a small 
swarm hanging out about 4-o’clock 
in the afternooon. Upon investigat- 
ing I found one of the colonies hal 
superseded their queen and when the 
virgin hatched they swarmed. 

And now we come to some figures. 
This is the best part of beekeeping. 
My best colony produced 125 pounds 
of extracted honey. My next best 
colony produced 89 pounds and the 
others 80, 65 and 59 pounds, respec- 
tively. This makes a total of 418 
pounds, or an average of 83 pounds 
per colony. This honey was all sold 
at home, the purchaser furnishing his 
own container; 300 pounds of it was 
sold for 15 cents per pound, 100 
pounds for 18 cents per pound, and 
the remainder for 20 cents per pound. 
As there were no expenses paid for 
containers, the net amount I re- 
ceived for the honey was $66.60, an 
average of a little better than $13 
per swarm. 

Browerville, Minn. 


Why Did These Bees Die? 

had a peculiar experience with one 
[ cotony the past season which I 

concluded to tell you about. It 
came through last winter in good con- 
dition. Last spring, when dandelion 
was in bloom I put on a super of 
24 sections. The 20th of May this was 
filled with honey, so I took it off and 
put on another super, but before the 
bees were strong enough to enter the 
sections the first honeyflow was over. 
I looked at them several times, but 
there was nothing doing till the last 
of August, when I examined them 
and found a few bees in three or four 
sections and some of the foundation 
cleaned out in those sections. I con- 
cluded it was so late they would not 
do much more, so I did not examine 
them again till a warm day in Janu- 
ary, when I noticed no bees flying. I 
took off the cover and found the sec- 
tions all filled and sealed with a nice 
quality of honey. I took off the super 
and examined the brood-chamber 
and found the two outside combs 
filled with sealed honey. The other 
six combs had honey at the top and 
ends of the frames and the centers 
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all filled with brood. There was quite 
a few empty cells amongst the brood, 
but the cells were all clean, no un- 
unsealed dead larve. There was only 
a handful of -dead bees on the bottom 
of the hive, and only a few straggling 
dead beés on the combs. 

Did those bees die of foulbrood, or 
did they swarm out late in the fall? 
There were no dead bees in front of 
the hive, and I could not find the 
queen among the few bees that were 
there. 

Please excuse this long story, but 
I would like to know what the trou- 
ble was with those bees, as they must 
have been good and strong while 
filling the sections. 

S. L. SHERMAN, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

In reply to your letter and the ex- 
perience which you had with the col- 
ony, the only possibility which I can 
think of is that your colony might 
possibly have swarmed late in the fall 
and then did not get requeened, and 
so died from queenlessness. From 
the fact that you found some sealed 
cells of brood, and these were scat- 
tered, I believe these might have 
been the brood of laying workers. 

It is hardly possible that your col- 
ony died from American foulbrood, 
for the simple reason that if they had 
been badly diseased, they would not 
have stored honey in sections. I cer 
tainly cannot think of any other ex- 
planation for your query, and I am 
forwarding your question to Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, Ill, and his 
answer will appear in the American 
Bee Journal. F. ERIC MILLEN, 

State Apiarist. 

When I opened my mail this morn- 
ing. I read aloud the letter of Mr. 
Sherman, and as I finished reading it, 
my assistant, Miss Wilson, tersely 
remarked, “They swarmed.” Then I 
read the copy of Prof. Millen’s reply, 
and it covers the ground so fully that 
I have nothing more to do than to 
put my O. K. upon it. What a lucky 
State Iowa is in the men she has had 
and has, to lead in beekeeping. And 
withal this man Millen is such a lov- 
able sort of chap. 

C. C. MILLER. 


Transferring 

I am buying some bees from a 
farmer. They are in movable-frame 
hives, but he did not use any comb 
foundation and the combs _ are 
crooked. Now what can I do with 
these combs? Would you advise re- 
moving them and putting in comb 
foundation? Or can I straighten those 
that are crooked and splice them 
out? At what time would you ad- 
vise me to do this work? 

A. A. B., Kingsley, Ia. 

Answer. The question which you 
ask is a very common one, as many 
people do not see the absolute ne- 
cessity of securing’ straight combs in 
the frames. It is only when they see 
others handle the bees, helping one 
colony from another with combs of 
brood or honey, as the occasion re- 
quires, or making divisions, or in fact, 
manipulating the frames as though 
they were so many toys, that they 
realize that the advantage of mov- 
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able-frame hives is secured only 
when the combs are as straight in 
the frames as so many boards, so 
that there may be neither leakage 
nor damaged cells. Handling bees, 
when everything is straight, is fun; 
handling hives of crooked combs in 
the frames is worse than handling old 
gums, or skeps, or box hives. 


To straighten the combs, you 
should drive the bees out of the 
brood-chamber, at the opening of 


fruit bloom, into another hive-body, 
without frames. The hive which con- 
tains the bees is then left on the 
stand of the colony and the hive of 
combs, minus the bees, is taken into 
a work room of some sort, where no 
robbers can annoy. The hive is in- 
verted and the crooked combs are 
cut loose from the hive walls 
wherever they are fast. The outer 
body may then be lifted off. The 
combs are cut out of the frames and 
each one of those that contain 
worker-brood is fastened into a 
frame, with twine or wire. We much 
prefer the wires bent at each end 
a half inch, the bent ends of the 
wire being driven into the edges of 
the frames, either horizontally or 
perpendicularly. At the end of a 


_week the wires may be removed, as 


the bees, by that time, will have 
fastened the combs into the frame. 
In the olden days, before the use 
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of comb foundation, it was customary 
to transfer into the frames every 
piece of worker comb. But drone- 
comb, of which there is always too 
much, should be rendered into wax 
and the empty frames remaining in 
the hive should be supplied with 
sheets of comb foundation. 

When the combs have been fas- 
tened into the frames, the hive is 
placed on the old stand and the bees 
are shaken in front of it and they 
hasten to take possession. If every- 
thing is manipulated correctly, it 
takes less than an hour to transfer 
the combs, and the brood does not 
get chilled, especially if the trans- 
ferring is done within a warm room. 

Another and more simple way, but 
less profitable, is to put a hive full 
of comb foundation in frames over 
the:top of the hive to be transferred 
and drive the bees into it, when the 
crop is on, separating the two stories 
with a queen excluder so the queen 
may not go back below. At the end 
of 3 weeks all the bees in the old hive 
will have hatched and it may be re- 
moved and the combs cut out at leis- 
ure. 

These methods are given in greater 
detail at pages 49 to 53 of “First Les- 
sons in Beekeeping” and at. still 
greater length at pages 309 to 316 of 
the “Hive & Honey Bee, Revised.”— 
em: 8 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 


. MILLER, 


Go, IL. 


c. N 
' He does NOT answer bee-keeving auestions by mail. 


Transferring 


When and how is the best time and system 
of transferring bees from a common box-hive 
D. M. 


into a modern hive? 

ANSWER.—Wait till the in the box- 
hive swarms. Hive the swarm in a modern 
hive, setting this on the old stand with the old 
hive as close to it as possible, both hives facing 
the same way the old hive previously faced. 
A week later move the old hive back of the 
new one, facing the opposite way. Two-weeks 
later still (three weeks from the time the 
swarm issued), chop up the old hive, giving 
the bees to the other hive. and melting up the 
old combs. 


colony 


Feeding 


1. Feeding, do you let it boil, or just come 
to a boil? 

2. I want .to feed for early b10o0d-rearing. 
What is the best way? 

8. Do you think it would be a good plan to 
put feed in a butter bowl and put it where 
they can get it, when the weather is. warm 
enough? 

4. Do you think that I can make beekeeping 
a success in the south central part of Penn- 
sylvania? 

5. Do you think if a man uses tobacco he 
can handle bees as gently as one who does 
not? 

6. Do you know of any 
keeper that smokes a pipe? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. There is no need to make the 
water or syrup any hotter than necessary to 
disolve the sugar. If you dissolve it in cold 
water it will be all right, only hot water hur- 


ries the work. 


successful bee- 


2. The best way is to give combs of sealed 
honey, if there is not abundance of feed in 


‘feed enough syrup at one feed. 


the hive. If you have no sealed combs, then 
If there is 
abundance of food in the hive you needn’t fear 
about brood-rearing going on, and if you feed 
every day with the idea that you will increase 
brood-rearing you may do harm instead of 
good. There is, however, an exceptional place 
where there is a dearth of pasturage that the 
queen stops laying entirely. In such a place 
half a pound to a pound of sugar should be 
fed every day or every other day, dissolved 
in an equal quantity of water. But I don‘t 
know whether there are any localities of that 
kind in your State. 

3. Yes; only look out that bees do not drown 
in it. If there are neighboring bees, they will 
likely share in it. 

4. Yes, if you have the right stuff in you. 

5. Yes, unless he uses it to 
that his hand shakes involuntarily. 

6. Yes 


such excess 





Foulbrood 


1. I have 50 hives of bees, 10 of which have 
American foulbrood. 1 know how to shake my 
bees for foulbrood, rear my own queens and 
manipulate my colonies in general. After such 
an outbreak, how many hives would you ex- 
pect to have the disease next spring, after 
shaking these 10 this spring? This is my third 
year and I do not feel much encouraged after 
finding the American foulbrood. Do you think 
I would overcome this if I would stay with it? 

I run for extracted honey and use the stand- 
ard Langstroth hives. 

2. Do you think it would be safe to shake 
bees into a hive that had American foulbrood, 
after removing the, old combs and scraping the 
frames and hives of all the wax and propolis 
and using full sheets of foundation? 

CALIFORNIA. 
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ANSWERS.—1. Others have come out ahead 
on American foulbrood, why not you? Of 
course you can conquer it, although it may be 
in surrounding apiaries and you may have re- 
peated outbreaks. Aside from the danger from 
surrounding apiaries, none of the ten treated 
this year should be diseased next year. 

2. I should not hesitate to use hives that 
had contained American foulbrood, and per- 
haps the majority would agree with me, al- 
though some would prefer to scorch the in- 
sides of the hives by burning straw in them. 
As to the frames, it’s such a job to clean them 
up fit to use again that I believe I would 
rather use new frames. 


Moths 

Kindly give your opinion about the vitality 
of moth worms in the cocoons. A friend of 
mine had a colony of bees die last fall. He 
examined them the other day and found live 
worms in the cocoons. I did not think it pos- 
sible but he had witnesses to prove it. _We 
have had a few days of zero weather, and 
many days of cold. I have found it takes 
much more to kill the cocoons, but had sup- 
posed plenty of disulphide carbon would kill 
them. If freezing won’t kill them, why do we 
always say combs are safe after freezing? It 
has always been my experience they were. 

MISSOURI 

ANSWER.—Those worms must have been 
wrong in their upper story. Any right-minded 
larva of the bee-moth ought to know enough 
to succumb to freezing. Seriously, I should 
hesitate about giving up a rule for a single 
exception, and I think this is the first time I 
ever heard of live worms being in combs that 
had been frozen. In spite of the zero weather, 
is it not possible that in some way there was 
enough protection so that there was no freez- 
ing in the center of the hive? Yet there is a 
possibility that there may be rare exceptions 
to a rule heretofore considered without ex- 
ceptions. 


Hive-Stands—Bottoms—Records, Etc. 


1. On page 134 of “Fifty Years Among the 
Bees” I read of how you boil, T-tins in lye 
water to clean them. Do you think it would 
be all right for wood separators arid for supers, 
or would it be injurious to the nails? 

2. Wouldn’t it be good to make hive-stands 


as you describe them in your book, page 88,’ 


and nail a cleat about an inch square on top, 
in front and back, for the hives to rest on to 
prevent the hive-bottom from lying flat on so 
large a surface? . 

8. I am running for extracted honey. Will 
it be all right to let the queen go into the 
super all summer, or is it better to have a 
queen-excluder between all the time? | 

4. What do you think is a fair price per 
gallon to extract honey for my neighbors with 
a two-frame extractor? 

5. Would it be unlawful for me to make 
Standard dovetail hives with excelsior covers? 

6. Do you think a 2-inch deep bottom-board 
is too deep for outdoor wintering, or will it 
be all right? ; ’ 

7. Will it not be cool in the hive at night 
if I have an entrance at each story, as you 
describe it on page 185 in the book? And 
how about it when it rains, will I have to go 
and shove them in place so the water won't 
run in the hive? ’ 

8. Last September I sent for some Italian 
queens and I killed the old queen and put the 
cages in the hives on the frames, above the 
brood. Most of the bees did not gnaw 
off the pasteboard on the end of the cage. The 
pasteboard had holes in it, but the bees only 
filled them with bee-glue. What do you think 
was the matter? 

9. Would like to have you show the record 
of a colony as you have it in your record book, 
so I will know better how to keep a record of 
the bees. ILLINOIS. 


ANsweErRsS.—1. It does no harm to supers or 
nails, but it makes plain separators of wood 
curl up badly unless you dry them under 
pressure. 

2. It seems it should work well. 

3.It is generally agreed that it is better to 
use the excluder ; 

4. I don’t know that there is anything for a 
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standard. At present prices for skilled labor 
it should be enough to pay you at least 50 
cents an hour, and if you have many bees of 
your own to care for it may not pay you at 
that. 

5. I think there is no patent to prevent. 

6. It will be all right. 

7. During the time that supers are on the 
hive the weather is so warm that no harm 
comes from these openings, but if a cool spell 
of several days should come it is easy to lay a 
little strip at the opening. I have never known 
any harm come from the rain, although, of 
course, it must enter at times. 

8. That must be a very unusual occurrence, 
and it may be that there was not sufficient 
candy to reach near enough the holes in the 
pasteboard. 

9. As you will see at page 38 in the book 
you have mentionel, an important thing in the 
record book is to Keep track of the queen and 
the surplus from her or her antecedents. Early 
in the season the amount of brood is noted, 
as also the number of broods taken or given. 
Anything unusual may be entered, but the en- 
tries are comparatively few for the average 
colony. I’ve been looking through one of my 
record books to find something that would be 
a fair sample for you, but no two are alike, 
and they vary so greatly that no one of them 
would give you a very full idea. However, 
I'll give you one of them: 

5-12 ,q cl 4 br; 5-29, br in 7; 6-30, 9 br; 7-9, 
Dem; 7-18, excl; 7-27, kc above. 

Short as that is, it might need a good deal 
of explanation, It may be read thus: May 
12 I found the queen was clipped, and there 
were 4 frames of brood. May 29 there was 
brood in 7 combs. June 30 there were 9 
brood. July 9 I Demareed the colony, putting 
all but one brood in the fourth story. July 18 
I put an excluder over the first story. (The 
queen had presumably gone up through the 
two stories of extracting-combs into the fourth 
story and I put her down and kept her down 
with the excluder.) July 27 I killed cells in 
the upper story. 


Sections—20-Frame Hives 


_ 1. A few of my supers are for section. Is 
it necessary to have section holders to sit sec- 
tions in or on, or can I set sections on the 
excluders? 

2.Suppose a fine, large swarm of bees were 
put in a 20-frame hive and a 20-frame super on 
top; later on, as they need same, another 20- 
frame super added; would they swarm before 
it was all full? 

3 When they did swarm, would it be large? 

4. I wonder what beekeepers up north think 
of it being swarming time here in sunny 
Texas? 

5. Why does ~r. Miller not advocate the use 
of paint on hives? 

6. Is there anything at all in a honey- 
suckle bloom or in a cape jessamine bloom for 
bees? Both are very fragrant, yet I have 
never seen bees working on them. TEXAS. 

ANsweERs.—1. Bees will fill sections if they 
are merely set on an excluder, but you will 
not find it a satisfactory way. Better have 
some kind of a section-super; but you do not 
need an excluder if your sections are filled 
with worker foundation : 

2. Likely there would be no swarming. 

3. If a swarm should issue it would likely 
be large. 

4. Northern beekeepers envy you your ad- 
vantages, yet if all of them should head for 
Texas it would be rough on northern fruit men 
to have no bees to fertilize the fruit blossoms. 

5. In my locality I think it costs less to get 
new hives occasionally than to keep the old 
ones painted, and I think unpainted hives are 
better for the bees in winter while in the cel- 
car. 

6. I think the honeybee cannot reach the 
nectar in these flowers. 


June 


Transferring—Syrup for Bees— 
Roaches 


_1. I have 35 stands of bees; 15 are in old 

hives or square boxes that I recently pur- 
chased. Would it be advisable to transfer 
them middle of April? All have plenty of 
stores. 

2. I have about 20 gallons of maple syrup 
that is a little old for table use; would you 
advise the feeding of this to bees after boiling 
and skimming? I have some in patent hives 
that need feeding. 

3. Some of my hives have roaches in them; 
how do you get rid of them? 

MARYLAND. 


Answers.—1. You can transfer during fruit 
bloom; although it may be still better to wait 
till they swarm, put the swarm in the new 
hive on the old stand, the old ‘hive close beside 
it, then a week later move the old hive to the 
opposite side of.the old one, and two weeks 
later still break up the old hive and unite the 
bees with the swarm. 

2. It may do to feed it, but look out not to 
get it in the surplus. 

8. Don’t allow any place where the roaches 
can be sheltered against the attacks of the 
bees. The use of quilts allows a nice, shel- 
tered place for roaches and ants. 


The Blessed Bees 


Some years ago I had a copy of a book en- 
titled “‘The Blessed Bees,” written (I think) 
by a Mr. Allen, who was located on a lime- 
tree belt in Ohio. It was the record of a few 
years’ work of a successful beekeeper. The 
book was, unfortunately, lost, and I shall be 
glad if you can let me know where a copy can 
be obtained. Kindly let me know, also, your 
opinion of the book. IRELA 


ANSWER.—I think the book is out of print, 
and I don’t know where a copy could be had. 
It was a well-written piece of fiction, yet I 
think it contained nothing impossible. 


A Beginner 

1. I have been studying beekeeping all my 
spare time for a year or so. I have read your 
“Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions” 
twice, and it will be as interesting to read it 
again. Do you think I will make a success at 
beekeeping? 

2. I am buying 5 colonies of bees at $5.00 
each. I would rather go in for extracted 
honey, but I have some comb honey sections 
and supers, etc., and will get some with bees; 
will use full sheets of foundation in sections. 
Can I fasten them sufficiently with the Parker 
fastener, and with V wax tube? 

8. We are going to move south this fall, 
probably west Tennessee, Arkansas or south- 
eastern Missouri. Is west Tennessee between 
the Tennessee river and Mississippi river any 
good for beekeeping, or is the ground too 
poor? 

4. The only objection we have to this coun- 
try is the long, cold winters and frosts in late 
spring and early fall. For bees to work on 
here we have,-first willow-maple; flowers, clo- 
ver, wild cherry, raspberries, blackberries, 
buckwheat, peas, goldenrod, etc. Would you 
consider this a good bee country? 

5. Most farming beekeepers around here use 
only l-inch starters in sections and in a good 
year they expect to get 50 pounds, or 95, 
maybe, sometimes 100. Should I get more? Of 
course they have had experience, and I have 
not. 

6. I want my bees to make just as much 
honey as they possibly can, and yet get 
a good swarm from each hive. Had I 
better let them swarm naturally and then hive 
them, as you so often explain, putting swarm 
on old stand, old hive beside it, and moving in 
7 or 8 days (old hive?) 

7. Of course I run quite a risk of losing the 
swarm when I may be working in the field. If 
I do lose the swarm, then how can I keep 
them from swarming again? 

8. If I had some experience I would swarm 
them artificially, or divide, or something. 
Which is best? 

9. I am borrowing the money to buy the 
hives and supplies and want to be sure of 
getting a crop, if there is any to get. 

10. Will the Novice or Cowan two-frame ex- 
tractor 95 in. wide take a regular Hoffman 
brood-fiame? 

11. ..hen I go in for extracted honey had 
I better use 2-story or same size extracting 
frames as brood? MICHIGAN. 
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Answers.—1. If you have twice read 
through that long string of questions and 
answers, and still have an appetite for another 
dose, you certainly show a strong taste for 
beekeeping and a lively interest therein, and 
that goes quite a ways toward making a good 
beekeeper, so I feel quite hopeful of your suc- 
cess. 

2. Yes, they can be fastened either way. 

3. I am not intimately acquainted with that 
region, but think you will find good locations 
there. 

4. There seems no good reason why bees 
might not do well there. To be sure, your 
winters are severe, but not so much so as 
mine, and I’ve stood it for about 59 years. 

5. Yes; not only will full sheets of founda- 
tion give more surplus than 1-inch starters, 
but I feel sure that you are, or will be, more 
up-to-date in other respects, and so will have 
greater success. 

6. The plan you outline is very likely the 
best for you, at least for now; after you have 
had more experience you can tell better 
whether you ought to change to some other 
way. 

7. But you don’t need to lose the swarm. 
Of course you will clip your queens, and then 
if a swarm issues in your absence you may 
lose the queen, but not the-swarm. At any 
rate you can kill all queen-cells but one, and 
then no swarm will issue. oo 

8. Until you have more experience it will 
be a good plan to usé both ways, and then 
you can better judge which way is better for 
you, 

9. I don’t know. A season may be very 
poor and give you no surplus whatever. It 
may be remarkably good, and give you 150 to 
200 pounds of comb honey, or 50 per cent more 
of extracted. 

10. Yes. 

11. You can begin in that way, and any 
time later on you can change to shallower ex- 
tracting frames if you think best. ° 

(Northern Michigan is considered a better 
bee country than Tennessee. Many successful 
beekeepers in Northern Michigan average 100 
pounds per colony year after year. For bee- 
keeping, Michigan is hard to beat. Unless 
there are other reasons for leaving than to 
find a location for beekeeping, one had better 
investigate pretty carefully before making the 
change.—F. C. P.) 


Package Bees 


How far can I have bees by the pound shipped 
satisfactorily? How ship? Which is the best 
parcel post or express? 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


AnswER.—In spite of the many pounds of 
bees that have been shipped, the shipping of 
packages is still somewhat in the experimental 
stage, and in some cases the highest success is 
not attained. It is, however, not all a matter 
of distance, and there may be success between 
two of the most distant points in the country, 
and, for anything I know, across the water. As 
yet express seems better than parcel post, and 
shipping with a frame of brood is safer than 
shipping the bare bees. 


Queen-Rearing 


Referring to your plan for rearing queens— 

1. Do you leave just the three frames (two 
of brood to the one with strips) and leave that 
empty space each side in the brood-chamber? 

2. Could oné put the brood taken out onto 
the top of the same hive, and if put by itself 
for the few days, will the old bees accept it 
again? 

Answers.—1. The combs are put in one side 
of the hive, a dummy beside them, and the 
rest of the hive left vacant. 

2. Yes. 
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Bee Paralysis 


Last fall, in August I think, I noticed one 
hive expelling several dead and dying bees. 
Two or three weeks later the hive next to it 
became infected, then the third became in- 
fected. The first hive is ‘now very weak and 
queenless the second weak and little brood, 
though several cells with eggs, while the third 
has brood in all stages, strong and working 
good, but lots of bees dying. The sick bees 
work, or are worked, to the entrance and car- 
ried out by remaining healthy bees. A few 
have distended abdomen, with natural color; 
others normal in size, but turn a glossy black; 
others normal in size and color, though with 
the former, lie or sit unable to fly, and trem- 
ble or quiver as if in great pain. What is the 
matter, and what is best for me to do? 
OHIO. 
ANnsweER.—The trouble is bee paralysis. In 
the North it is generally not “very serious, and 
like enough by the time this is in print the 
trouble will be all over. Many cures have 
been proposed, and perhaps as good as any 
is to give the bees wholesome food, if they 
have not already obtained it from the flowers. 


Traps—Mating 


1. Does it do any harm to use queen and 
drone traps on the hives during swarming 
season? 

2. When a colony swarms and you kill its 
queen and you hive them back in the old hive, 
can I leave the queen-trap on, to catch the 
queen of the second swarm? 

3. Does the queen of the second swarm 
mate before or after swarming? 


MICHIGAN. 

AnsweErS.—1. It is better not to have a trap 
on the hive except when actually needed. It 
no doubt annoys the bees to be obliged to go 
through the perforations, and it certainly is a 
hindrance to the free entrance of fresh air. 

2. You might trap the virgin queen, but I’m 
afraid you might get into trouble by it, and 
possibly cause the bees to kill her. 

3. I don’t know for sure; I think after or 
during swarming. 


Nectar From Dandelions 
Do dandelions yield nectar in Michigan? 
ANSWER.—Yes. 


Requeening 
How would you proceed to requeen, and 
when is the proper time? Must the old queen 
be removed before putting in new one? I have 
mixed bees—some are Italian. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Answer.—As a rule I wouldn’t requeen at 
all; and never unless I could requeen with a 
better queen. Other things being equal, I 
would buy a queen for requeening toward the 
last of the season, and introduce her accord- 
ing to the accompanying instructions, killing 
the old queen before introducing. Still, if I 
wanted to breed from her as soon as possible, 
I might get her earlier in the season. But 
generally it is not so easy to get queens very 
early, and they cost more, 


Entrance Depth—Swarm Control— 
Package Bees 


1. If I use a bottom-board 1% inches deep 
under ten-frame hives (bees run for extracted 
honey) will they trouble by building down? 
ls this entrance too deep? 

2. What system of swarm control do you 
consider most reliable when running for ex- 
tracted honey? I would be glad to adopt a 
system that would permit a reasonable in- 
crease and at the same time give a good crop 
of honey. Bees are taken from cellar here 
about May 1, and honey crop begins about 
July 1. 

3. If 2-pound packages of bees are placed in 
hives containing two frames of foundation and 
one frame of honey, will the bees “stay put,” 
or insist upon -~warming out for lack of brood 
to hold them? I have little brood to give them 
at the start. If I shut off most of hive-space 
with division-boards for these bees, will it do 
to allow frames of foundation to remain in re- 
mainder of hive, to be included as needed, or 
shall I put the frames in as bees require them? 
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4. If I place package bees in hives (10-frame 
size), pack warm during May and, in addition 
to the comb of honey they have, feed an Al 
exander feeder full of warm syrup twice a 
week, will there be any trouble about their 
failing to draw combs and build up for the 
flow July 1? MAINE. 

ANSwets.—1. They may be depended upon 
to build down in so deep a space, or in any 
space more than about three-fourths of an inch 
deep. 

2. The Demaree plan, or some variation of 
it, might suit you. As soon as there is danger 
of swarming, put all but one brood in an 
upper story, leaving the queen below with the 
one broood, having an excluder between the 
two stories. At the same time destroy all 
queen-cells above, and again 7 or 8 days 
later. 

3. They might stay all right without brood, 
but sometimes they will swarm out when 
hived. It would make matters safer to leave 
the queen caged for perhaps 2 days. 

It will be all right to have the frames of 
foundation in the unoccupied part. 

4 Likely; but they will do better with a 
heavy natural flow, in which case no feeding 
will be needed. This refers to packages of 
2 pounds: 


Queen Cells 


In your “Thousand Answers” I find on page 
134 in regard to increase: “If you find queen- 
cells in an upper story, let it stand another 5 
days and then set it on its new place, giving it 
a queen-cell from one of the others.”” Now I 
should like to know why to give them a queen- 
cell from another hive; why would not the one 
they have be good enough for them? 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANsSweER.—It will be good enough unless you 


can give one that is riper or of better stock. 


Judging Location—Wintering 
1. What can one do to estimate the worth 


of any part of this country for honey produc- 
tion? 

2. Every once in a while one reads about 
wintering a colony of bees on so many frames, 
less than ten, in a 10-frame hive. This is all 
right if the remaining combs are all full of 
honey. Over half of the time, with me, frames 
are but partially filled with honey; so that all 
the ten are thus required for the bees to get 
through with. What is the good of advice 
that cannot be followed? 

3. I am just through first examination of my 
bees and amongst other things, have equalized 
stores. When such examinations are made, do 
you ever lacerate the cappings of combs? I 
have a 12-frame colony that is rich in bees, but 
was lacking in stores. I gave it 4 frames of 
honey, all on one side of hive; would you 
have placed it otherwise? 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Answers.—1. I’m afraid I wouldn’t make 
the most successful prospector for honey loca- 
tions. If, however, I were forced to it I 
would look around and see whether there was 
plenty of white clover, basswood and other 
sources of honey with which I was familiar. 
That would work all right if I didn’t go far 
from home. But when I got where the chief 
honey-plants were all new to me, I’d have to 
inquire what they were, and in most countries 
depend on the aid of an interpreter. Then I 
should try to find out what success resident 
beekeepers had, taking into consideration the 
up-to-date plans , or the contrary. Indeed, 1 
think I should make inquiries before doing any 
looking for myself. Even before anything else, 
I think I should try to find out whether it was 
a fair field for me to try to enter, or whether 
it was already fully occupied by those upon 
whom it would be wrong for me to intrude. 

2. I’ve read your question several times, and 
I’m afraid I don’t quite get its bearing. Any- 
way, any advice as to wintering on any cer- 
tain number of combs, with no thought of the 
amount of stores in them, is, as you intimate, 
foolishness. I didn’t suppose, however, that 
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such advice was common. But if I have not 
got at the spirit of your question, I'll be glad 
to try again. . 

I don’t find it necessary to do any uncap- 
ping, the bees without it having all the brood 
they can cover. I don’t suppose it would make 
much difference where you put those 4 frames 
of honey, so long as you did not separate 
frames of brood by them, for after bees are 
flying freely they will find honey in any part 
of the hive. 


Granulation of Honey 


Why, in candying, is some honey coarser 
than others? I should like to know what 
honeys granulate with a fine grain and what 
with a coarse grain. ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—I really know very little about it, 
but it may be that exposure of my ignorance 
may bring out the information from someone 
who does know. I suspect that there is a dif- 
ference in the honey itself, the honey from one 
plant having a finer grain than that from an- 
other. But it is likely a still greater differ- 
ence is due to the conditions under which the 
honey candies. The temperature, the ripeness 
of the honey, and other items, may play a part. 
One thing I know is that if honey be stirred 
occasionally when candying it will have a 
finer grain than if allowed to stand perfectly 
still. Also, the stirring will hasten granula- 
tion. 


Mating Queens 


If I find queen-cells in a hive when there 
are drones flying, and I move the hive away 
and put in its place another hive, with honey 
and one ripe queen-cell, and after the queen is 
mated on the old stand give them back the 
brood and young bees from the old hive, will 
I lose any honey? IOWA. 


Answer.—I don’t know. Much depends on 
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what happens afterward. If, on the one hand, 
the young queen is successful in mating and 
laying, and the old hive stands close by so 
that all its force unites with the new hive 
when the old hive is taken away; and on the 
other hand, if the bees are left entirely alone 
to swarm all they like, then it may be that 
you will gain rather than the 
posed plan. 


lose by pro- 


Demaree Plan 

What is the Demaree plan to prevent swarm- 
ing? 

ANSWER.—It is a plan devisea years ago by 
G. W. Demaree, of Christiansburg, Ky. Put 
all frames of brood in an upper story over an 
excluder, leaving the queen below with frames 
of drawn comb or frames filled with founda- 
tion. At the time of doing this, kill all cells 
found in the upper story, and do the same a 
week or ten days later. As the brood emerges 
from the cells in the upper story the cells will 
be filled with honey, and the combs will be- 
come extracting combs, while the bees and 
queen in the lower story will be in the cun- 
dition of a natural swarm, and will proceed 
accordingly. 

The usual time for this performance is any 
time after queen-cells are started, and before 
the bees have swarmed. It may, however, take 
place at any time near swarming time, even if 
no cells are found; and it may take place after 
a swarm has issued and returned. 

In some cases the bees have swarmed out 
when left without brood in the lower story, so 
now it is the custom to leave one brood below, 
preferably one with the least brood. 

Instead of putting the brood in the second 
story, many prefer to put one or two stories 
of extracting-combs over the excluder, and the 
story of brood still higher. 








Conducted by Miss Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 


Captured Swarm 


A few days ago we found a large 
swarm of bees on a tree in the 
woods. We undertook to catch them, 
and sawed the tree down. They set- 
tled again on one of the limbs. We 
waited until dark, then sawed off the 
limb and shook them into a box. We 
had no hive. 

The bees do not work at all. I 
peeped into the box this morning and 
they are just piled up in a corner, 
fully a quart ‘of them. 

1. Do you ‘suppose the queen was 
killed? 

2. How can I 
queen? 

3. A neighbor said to shut them in 
and they would make a queen. Will 
they? 

4. Could I take a queen from an- 
other colony and put with them? If 
so, how would I go about getting 
her? FLORIDA. 

Answers.—l. The queen may. or 
may not have been killed. Bees are 
freaky creatures and sometimes sulk 
even when the queen is with them. 

2. You can tell the queen is present 
by finding eggs in worker-cells. 
That’s difficult in your case: If you 
find the bees building worker-comb, 


tell if there is. no 


you may know they have a queen. 

3. Your neighbor is mistaken. If 
there is no queen and no eggs or 
young brood there is no hope for 
them to raise a queen. 

4. Yes, if you are satisfied they 
have no queen you can buy one from 
any of those who advertise in this 
journal to sell queens, and directions 
for introducing will accompany the 
queen. 


Helps for a Beginner 


1. I am a new beginner at the work 
and would like to study it up so as to 
make a success of it some day. Can. 
you tell me some good book or maga- 
zine to get? 

2. I live in town, so do not have a 
very large place, but one part of the 
lot has trees and berry bushes, and I 
wondered whether there was any- 
thing that would. grow there that 
would be better for honey than clo- 
ver. We have used it for a chicken 
yard, so is nothing there now. 

3. What are some of the best flow- 
ers for honey? 

4. Last spring I had two swarms 
and each one swarmed twice, but I 
only got three of the. swarms, and 
one of ‘them left after I had it in the 
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hive, so I have only four swarms 
now; but they look pretty good these 
bright days. When a swarm: comes 
out how do you get them to alight 
without going away? 

5. Why, do you suppose, did the 
one swarm leave after I had it in the 
hive? 

6. What is a good kind of hive to 
use, and what is a good company to 
get bee supplies from? 

7. Do you put the top 
right away in the spring? 

8. Do. you feed the bees ,or how 
could they get enough to average 265 
pounds to each hive? 


boxes on 


ILLINOIS. 

Answers.—l. You cannot go amiss 
to get the American Bee Journal, a 
copy of which is sent you, and in the 
list of bee-books you will no doubt 
find the suitable book. Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, and the 
Domestic Beekeeper, Northstar, 
Mich., are also good journals. But 
don’t think of getting a bee journal 
without a bee-book, and if you can- 
not have both, be sure to have the 
book. 

2. Your bees will go a mile or two 
in all directions to forage, and it 
would take many lots like yours to 
support a single colony. So don’t 
bother about trying to plant anything 
for them. 

3. White clover is likely the most 
important honey-plant in your local- 
ity. There may also be basswood, 
raspberry, alsike and sweet clovers, 
fruit blossoms, dandelion, heartsease, 
and others. 

4. Don’t do anything. Some people 
make a racket by pounding on tin 
pans, but it doesn’t do a particle of 
good. The bees will settle of their 
own accord, unless the wings of the 
queen are clipped, in which case they 
may settle, or they may return to the 
hive without settling. 

5. Like enough the hive was close 
and perhaps standing in the sun, and 
the bees left because they didn’t 
want to live in so hot a place. 

6. The 10-frame dovetailed hive is 
perhaps most common, but some 
good beekeepers think it too small, 
and prefer the Dadant or other large 
hive. 

7. No, supers for surplus are not 
put on in your locality till the first 
white clover blooms. 

8. You are referring to Dr. Miller’s 
record crop of 266 sections per col- 
ony, which would be only 244 pounds 
per colony, in which case there was 
no feeding; the bees got their sup- 
ply from the surrounding fields. 


March Snow in New York 

Yesterday, last night and today, up 
to this time (noon), it has been 
snowing, and the wind has been 
blowing the worst I ever knew it to 
be in March. As near as I can judge 
about 8 inches of snow, but it is bare 
ground or in heaps. 

My bees, 3 apiaries, have all been 
carried out of cellars and had a good 
cleansing flight. Only one colony 
dead; don’t know what effect these 
two days of snow and wind (the 
thermometer 16 above zero) will have 
on them. N. D. WEST. 

New York. 
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Saving Weak Colonies 


N looking through my bees this 
I spring I found three colonies that 
had only about a handful each 
of bees, but the queens seemed to be 
good; and, as I wanted to save them 
if possible, I took queen-excluders 
and covered them with wire-cloth 
and bored a three-eighth-inch hole in 
the hives for entrances. I placed 
the weaklings over strong colonies 
with these screen-covered excluders 
between the two  hive-bodies and 
gave them each a frame of hatching- 
brood. About a week later I took 
the wire-cloth off, and now they have 
three frames of brood each. As soon 
as the dandelions begin to bloom lI 
will separate these hives. I think in 
this way I have saved the queens and 
at the same time have built up three 
good colonies of bees that will store 
me some surplus honey, as our main 
honey-flow starts about the 10th of 
June. The -dandelion promises a 
good crop here to build the bees up 
on, and sweet clover and alfalfa are 
coming on in good shape, so every- 
thing points towards a good crop 
this season. 
CURTIS WHARTON, Juntura, Ore. 


Increase 


HAVE a number of colonies of 

bees at my old home, about 100 

miles from here. Having no source 
of honey and pollen here for the bees 
to build up on till about June 20, when 
there will be an abundance of alfalfa 
and sweet clover, I thought to leave 
them where they are now and let 
them build up on fruit blossoms and 
dandelion, and then bring them here 
in combless packages, leaving enough 
bees in the hives to take care of the 
brood and build up to a strong col- 
ony again. 

I intend to bring them here on a 
truck or automobile and make the 
trip over night, if need be, on account 
of heat. What I want to know is 
whether I can put the bees of a 
whole colony in one box, or would it 
be better to have smaller packages? 
Please give me the best way to do it. 

ALFRED DURTSCHI, 
Myton, Utah. 

Answer.—The method you propose 
would be practical, if it is your in- 
tention to make increase in prefer- 
ence to honey. The taking of the 
bees in an empty hive would be all 
right, if you arrange to give them air, 
say by placing a screen over the top 
in place of cover, for the trip. We 
would recommend hauling enough 
combs of brood to give each colony 
one on arrival, to prevent their de- 


serting the hives, 
cause them to wish to leave. 

Some eastern beekeepers practice 
a similar plan by having apiaries in 
the South from which they remove 
the bees prior to the northern honey- 
flow, leaving the brood and sufficient 


as the trip might 


bees to keep it warm on the old 
stand with which to build up the col- 
ony. 

However, the transportation of 
your bees in full colonies at the date 
you mention should give you no diffi- 
culty, if you transport them after 
night and give them plenty of ven- 
tilation by placing an empty super 
over the hive and leave the top open 
with a screen for air. 


A Safe Feeder 


I think I have developed a conven- 
ient, safe device for feeding bees, 
either out of doors, on thin syrup, or 
over the brood-nest. 

Make a shallow box of wood or 
metal, any depth, and in it put a piece 
of galvanized window screen bent 
like the bellows of a photograph 
camera, into a series of V’s, thus: 
VVVVVVV. 

Using it I find it necessary to punch 
holes, large enough for the bees to 
pass through easily, in the top of the 
ridges. To do this quickly. and easily 
bore a hole in a board, and with an 
iron point punch the holes, resting 
the wire over the hole in the board. 
With the holes in the wire, which 
should be about an inch and a half 
apart, the bees will not get under the 
wire and drown, but it will be as well 
to have the wire V’s fill the box from 
side to side. 

A strip of wire cloth as wide as the 
box will take about 18 inches for 
every foot of length, if the V’s are 
1% inches deep and the same from 
apex to apex of the ridges. The 
wire may be bent simply by folding 
it on itself. 

I have tried this out thoroughly 
this spring, and after putting the 
holes in as described above have lost 
not a bee by drowning. 

DR. BONNEY. 


Goldens 
Yo know what claims have been 


and are being ‘made by some 
breeding Goldens. I want to be 
fair or nothing, and so far, with many 
tests up to 1917, not a single Golden 
queen has proven worth while for me. 
Have many good friends among 
breeders who object to my unbiased 
statement, and I promised to test 
once more and for all the respective 
merits of the 3-banded vs. Goldens. 
Golden queens secured the past sea- 


‘and 
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son préduced bees that were golden 
all over, and a type that was new to 
me—up and doing every minute, very 
prolific, full of pep and energy, flying 
working under adverse condi- 
tions, losing no chance’ to gather 
stores even if they had to steal them 
—and had concluded that at last some 
Goldens were up to representations. 
But wanted to see how they win- 
tered, as it was the apparent lack of 
vitality in wintering and in early 
spring that heretofore proved their 
undoing, but the weather was against 
the thoroughness of the test. So far 
they have lost more numerously than 
the darker race, but are still active 
and may build up fine when real 
spring does come. 

Have to acknowledge that this is 
no final test, but am from Missouri, 
and will have to be shown. 

E. J. Ladd, Portland, Ore. 


Hawkins to Wisconsin 


ANY of our readers will be in- 
M terested in the announcement 
of the G. B. Lewis Company 
to the effect that Kenneth Hawkins 
has been placed in charge of their ex- 
perimental apiaries and the informa- 
tion desk. He will answer the ques- 
tions asked by their customers and 
endeavor to assist with such prob- 
lems as are brought to him. 





Mr. Hawkins was for some time en- 
gaged in queen rearing in Illinois and 
later spent some time in extension 
work for the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. His extensive travel in ex- 
tension work added to his practical 
experience as a honey producer and 
queen breeder should fit: him well for 
his new position. 

The G. B. Lewis Company is one of 
the largest bee supply manufacturing 
concerns in the world. The addition 
of an experimental and information 
department will enable them to make 
tests of new equipment in their own 
apiaries and to render much practical 
assistance to their customers. 


Honey From Corn 


SEE by the March Bee Journal 
| that Mr. Roose, Mr. Van Ronzelen 

and Mr. Kaler claim to have got- 
ten corn honey. I believe Mr. Ron- 
zelen saw the bees gathering a sweet 
juice from the corn cob, as he says, 
and possibly Mr. Roose and Mr. Ka- 
ler are right in their belief that they 
secured corn “honey, but I believe 
from my observations that they 
are mistaken.’ I have kept bees in 
Michigan about 45 years, and six 
years here in Minnesota, and there 
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has been scarcely a year that I have 
not watched to see if the bees ever 
gather honey from the corn tassel, 
and during all of my beekeeping I 
failed to see bees gathering honey 
from the tassel. I saw them one year 
sucking at the root of the leaf next 
to the stalk. Wm. CRAIG, 
Aitkin, Minn. 


More About the Central Plant 


WISCONSIN beekeeper asks 

Morley Pettit, of Ontario, for 

further information regarding 
the central plant, as follows: (See 
Mr. Pettit’s articles in the April and 
May, 1918, issues.) 

“We are just starting some out- 
yards. As we live in town, where 
we have the buildings, power, light, 
heat and gas, we expect to do all our 
extracting in one central plant. In 
one yard we have 100 colonies, and 
to extract eight tons of honey, as we 
did last season, it is a rather stiff 
job to do by hand. We must bring 
all the honey to town anyhow to 
pack and ship, but some say not to 
haul the combs on an auto truck for 
fear of breaking them. Our season 
lasts: from April till the time frost 
kills the goldenrod. Any further in- 
formation about the central plant 
will be appreciated.” 

Replying to your favor of recent 
date, do not know that I can add 
much to what has been published in 
the American Bee Journal under my 
name with reference to extracting 
equipment. From what I gather from 
your letter your conditions are more 
favorable for trucking supers home 
to extract than ours. We now have 
four hundred colonies with three out- 
yards, 3%, 8% and 10% miles away. 
More will be established this season, 
and the beauty of it is we do not 
need to care whether the new loca- 
tions have bee-tight houses or houses 
of any kind, for that matter. Our 
roads are only fairly good, and with 
lots of hills; yet for reasons which 
develop as the system does, in addi- 
tion to the ones which are manifest, 
we would not think of decentralizing 
again. 

Our frames are staple-spaced, but 
spread in supers. We have no trou- 
ble with breaking where the load is 
sufficient to cause the springs to 
function properly Sometimes we 
have to crowd combs together and 
put in the extra comb to prevent 
swinging. Oné point, all tob-bars are 
reinforced by driving a nail down 
from the top close to each end and 
clinching to prevent splitting off the 
lug. This has to be done before nail- 
ing up the frames. Even without this 
very little splitting occurs where the 
driver is reasonably careful. We 
have a Ford truck and find it very 
satisfactory for a load up to three 
thousand pounds. If we had not the 
steep hills we would use a trailer in 
addition. 

Of course you will have to make up 
for small buildings by having enough 
space at home. Our building, put up 
in 1917, is 24x40 ft, with upper story 
and attic. It was built with the in- 
tention of tearing down the small 
barn which was on the place when 
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we moved here. We can’t spare the 
barn until we build at least as much 
more capacity, and then it will be 
arranged for extensions as needed. 
You see we count on super capacity 
for the whole crop, and when they 
all come home there has to be some 
place to put them, besides carpenter- 
shop, honey room, etc. 
MORLEY PETTIT. 


How Many Trips to Fill a Cell 


Page 61, February issue American 
Bee Journal: “How many trips are 
necessary for a bee to fill a cell with 
honey?” 

It would depend somewhat on 
whether the cell was worker or drone 
size, also the length of it. I dis- 
tinctly remember when my father 
kept bees in box hives with an inch 
auger hole in the top, over which 
were ;laced small boxes in which 
the surplus honey would be stored 
and when filled the honey cut out and 
boxes returned and refilled and we 
in this crude manner received some 
very choice combs of honey. One of 
these boxes, 12 inches in length, 6 
inches high and 8 incher wide, was 
filled with one piece of comb running 
lengthwise and filled with basswood 
honey and nicely capped over by 
black bees. Combs built thus would 
require several trips at least for one 
bee to fill a cell. As to 20,000 trips 
being necessary to store a pound of 
honey I very much doubt, unless 75 
per cent of it was moisture to be 
evaporated, and that would - surely 
mean some bees in a hive in which 
20 pounds or more were being stored 
per day, and also a good many trips 
for each field-worker. I would put 
it about one-fourth of 20,000 trips, 
waiving evaporation. If the esti- 
mate of 5,000 empty bees is correct 
per pound, my estimate has always 
been that during a good honey-flow 
a bee would at least carry her own 
weight in nectar, and if anyone can 
tell us what the evaporation would be 
we would all be glad to know it, and 
should it be 50 per cent, if my esti- 
mate is correct, then we could cut 
the 20,000 trips in half, which would 
surely be nearer correct. 

ELIAS FOX, Wisconsin. 

(Our correspondent is mistaken in 
believing that a bee can carry her 
own weight in honey or nectar, al- 
though this statement has already 
been made by others. These are mere 
guesses, but experiments have been 
made which give actual facts. 
L’ Abbe Collin, a careful experi- 
menter of the middle of the past 
century, reported that it takes 5,100 
bees to weigh a pound in ordinary 
conditions. When they were in the 
swarm, filled with honey, it took 
only 4,300. Bernard De Gelieu, previ- 
ously had placed the extreme limits 
of the number of bees in a pound, 
when full, at 3,640, and when empty 
of honey at 5,460. This would indi- 
cate that the extreme limit of a bee’s 
capacity for honey is about half its 
own weight. But the average is much 
less, according to the careful experi- 
ments reported by Professor B. F. 
Koons in the A, B, C & X, Y, Z of 
Bee Culture. The conclusion ar- 
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rived at in these experiments is that 
10,000 bees may be able to carry a 
pound of honey or nectar, but that 
the average number of bees or trips 
required must be close to 20,000. The 
Collin figures would bring the num- 
ber nearer 25,000. 

Of course, in all this, the liquid 
carried must be nectar. Its evapora- 
tion after it reaches the hive is an- 
other matter and has no influence on 
the carrying power of a bee.—C. P. D. 


Interesting Plant Books 


We are in receipt of two very at- 
tractive little books which will be 
helpful to those interested in deter- 
mining the identities of trees and 
shrubs. Both are bound in flexible 
leather, pocket size, which makes it 
very convenient to carry them about. 
One, entitled “Winter Botany,” is 
designed especially to enable the 
students to identify trees and shrubs 
during the winter months. This con- 
tains 434 pages, and sells for $2.50. 
The one designed for identification 
during the summer months is en- 
titled “Plant Material of Decorative 
Gardening,” and contains 204 pages, 
and sells for $1. Either of these books 
may be obtained from the author at 
prices named, William Trelease, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 


Beekeeping in Florida 

Beekeeping can be made _ very 
profitable in the south, if the bees are 
properly protected against their nat- 
ural enemies. 

I find that if the bees are put in a 
shady place they will do 100 per cent 
better, in the way of producing. 

Ants will also try to eat the col- 
ony, if not prevented, and especially 
is this the case with light, or sandy 
soils. 

To keep ants from the hives, place 
a platform. about 3 feet from the 
ground, and thoroughly coat the 2x 
4s or lumber connecting it with the 
ground, with thick coal tar. 

If no coal tar is available, see that 
the legs of the posts are put in kero- 
sene oil, and from time to time place 
new oil, as the ants will often try to 
bridge even the oil, after it has lain 
in the can some time. 

Being above the ground, keeps the 
hives cooler, and out of reach of 
many a predatory animal, and if the 
posts are well coated, from time to 
time, or new oil is placed in the cans 
under the posts, it will be found that 
bees will seldom be molested. 

B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 


Yellow Jackets 


In the last issue of the American 
Bee Journal Doctor Miller, in regard 
to yellow jackets bothering bees, 
says: “I can’t help you much.” I 
find the yellow jackets can be easily 
disposed of. I take fly traps made 
out of wire-screenings, and bait them 
with meat. In a few hours they will 
be full. I then drown the pests in a 
pail of water and feed them to the 
chickens, which are very fond of 
them. ALFRED CARLING, 

California. 
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Pennsylvania Meetings 

The newly-organized Montgomery 
County Beekeepers’ Association held 
a very successful out-door meeting at 
the apiary of Mr. J. S. Shaeffer, 
Trooper, Pa., Saturday afternoon, 
May 3. More than thirty were pres- 
ent, a large portion being ladies. 

On June 14, the Philadelphia Bee- 
keepers’ Association and the State 
Association will hold a combined 
meeting at the School of Horticul- 
ture for Women at Ambler, Pa., and 
on June 28 a combined meeting of the 
Philadelphia and Montgomery County 
Beekeepers’ Associations will be held 
at the apiary of Mr. Wm. Wakeman, 
Washington Square, Pa. These meet- 
ings will be held during the honey- 
flow from clover, when the bees will 
be very busy, and much of interest to 
all beekeepers can- be demonstrated. 

CHAS. F. HOSER, Sec’y. 


St. Louis Meeting 
The St. Louis County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at the home of 
Chairman A. Beckard, in Webster 
Groves, Mo., on June 21. Mr. Beck- 
ard will talk on Foulbrood—Cause, 
Prevention and Cure. Mr. Ormond, 
the Government specialist, will also 
be present and speak. 
Death of Eugene Secor 
As we go to press a news dispatch 
conveys the word that Eugene Secor, 
of Forest City, Iowa, was gored to 
death by a bull on May 14. This will 
be sad news to his many friends 
among our readers. An extended no- 
tice will appear in a later issue. 


Notice of Field Day Meeting 


A field meeting of beekeepeis will 
be held under the auspices of the Col- 
orado Honey Producers’ Association 
on Saturday, June 14, at Greeley, Col., 
at Island Park. A large attendance is 
expected and a good program will be 
provided: We expect several bee- 
keepers of national reputation to be 
present at this meeting and give some 
interesting talks. The Greeley bee- 
keepers will provide refreshments 
and will also have automobiles at the 
trains to meet beekepers that may 
arrive by train. Everyone interested 
in beekeeping who can arrange to be 
present at this meeting is cordially 
invited to come. C. H. WOLFE, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 
FRANK RAUCHFUSS, Secretary 

Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso- 

ciation. 


Finding a Queen 

I see in the April number a ques- 
tion asked from Oklahoma, “How to 
Find a Queen,” on which I would like 
to give my experience. I had 6 queens 
arrive in one lot, thinking it would 
be easy to find the old queens after 
reading how to do the trick; but alas, 
I had about as good luck as Okla- 
homa did. So, after trying in vain to 
hire a beekeeper to help me find the 
queens, I was told to put an empty 
hive on the old stand, set the old hive 
beside it, place an entrance guard in 
front of empty hive, then shake the 
bees off from the combs in front of 
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new hive, placing combs in empty. 
hive after shaking all bees off. The 
workers will go in the new hive, as 
their combs are there, but the queen 
will be found trying to go through 
the guard. J. ALLEN BELL. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Bees in nu- 
cleus lots. F. T. Hoopes, E. Downingtown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Michigan bred Italian queens; am 
now ‘booking orders for June 15 delivery; 3- 
band only; untested, 1, $1; 12, $10; 100, $80. 
Tested, $1.75 each. 
D. A. Davis, North Detroit, Mich. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND NUCLEI— 
Untested queens, $1; tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. 
1-Frame Nucleus, $2.25; 2-frame, $4.00. 
1-lb. package of bees, extra, $2.25; 2-lb. 
package, $4.00. 
A trial order will convince you of their mer- 
its. H. A. McCarley, Mathis, Tex. 








FOR SALE—Italian queens, carefully raised 
from some of the best stock. Just hatched, 
75c; untested, $1. Orders booked now for 
summer and fall. James McKee, 
Riverside, Calif. 





FOR SALE—One of the best queen breeders 
in the United States is now raising queens 
for us from selected stock of leather-colored 
Italians. We offer warranted queens at $1 
each, or $90 per hundred. Tested queens $2 
each. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Queens ready now for immediate deliv- 
ery. Order now, as our supply is limited. 
The Foster Honey & Mercantile Co., 
Boulder, Colo. 





FOR SALE—Apiary of 100 strong colonies 

equipped for xtracted honey, fine location; 

500 full-depth supers, 100 shallow supers, 120- 

acre homestead, relinquishment goes with the 

bees; everything new and in fine condition. If 
interested, write for complete list and price. 
B. Douglas, Box 1085, Tucson, Ariz. 





FOR SALE—Hardy Italian queens, 1, $1; 10, 
$8. W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa., R. 3. 





FOR SALE—Goldens, untested, 1, $1.25; 6, 
$6.50; 12, $11.50. S. A. Tyler, Emden, III. 


THE EDSON APIARIES will have a surplus 

of A No. 1 laying Italian queens after May 
1, leather colored or goldens; prices reasona- 
ble. Address Edson Apiaries prior to June 1, 
Biggs, Calif. After June 1, West Butte, Calif. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies of bees in Iowa, 
mostly Italians. One 4 and two 2-frame ex- 
tractors, storage tanks, empty hives and sup- 
plies, in good condition; will sell as one lot, 
or part No disease. Reason for sale, leaving 
the State. F. Eric Millen, 
State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY — Un- 
tested queens, 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $11.50; 
50, $40; 100, $75. H. G. Dunn, 
The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 


GOLDENS that are true to name. Untested 
queens, 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $11.60; 50, 
$40; 100, $75. Garden City Apiaries, 
San Jose, Calif. 

















FOR SALE—Fine Italian queens, untested, 
$1 for one; $5.50 for six; tested, $2 for one; 
$9 for six; tested by return mail, untested 
ready June 1 to June 10. 
R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untested, 
$1 each; tested, $2. 
J F. Michael, Winchester, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Bees, $12 per colony; Cowan 
Rapid extractor, $23. 
Lorenzo Clark, Winona, Minn. 





FOR SALE—lItalian queens of ‘‘Windmere”’ 

are productive and_ gentle. Untested, $1 
each; six for $5.50. Prof. W. A. Matheny, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 





I. F. MILLER’S STRAIN Italian Queen Bees 

for sale. By return mail after June 5 to 10, 
or your money back. Northern bred, for busi- 
ness, from my best superior breeders; gentle, 
roll honey in, hardy, winter well, not inclined to 
swarm; leather color or 3-banded. Queens a 
specialty; 25 years’ breeding experience. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Untested, 
$1; 6, $5.50; 12, $10. Select untested, $1.25; 
6, $6.75; 12, $12. 

I. F. Miller, Brookville, Pa., R. R. No. 2. 





FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.25; $13 a 
dozen. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





tees 
FOR SALE—Three-band Italian queens, un- 
tested queens $1.25 each, six $6.50, twelve 
$11.50; tested queens, $2.50 each. 
Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 





QUEr NS—Ready for delivery now; pure Ital- 
ian queens, either 3-banded or golden, one, 
$1.25; six, $7; twelve, $12; 50, $47; 100, $90. 
Select tested, $2 each. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. George W. Brown, 
Lynnhurst Apiary, Wilson, Wis. 





100 COLONIES in 8-frame hives with one 
super each, for sale, or would work on 
halves with good man. Location fine. 
Mrs. T. H. Carruth, Big Bend, La. 





ITALIAN WQUEENS—Northern-bred,  three- 

banded,, highest grade, select, untested, 
guaranteed. Queen and drone mothers are 
chosen from colonies noted for honey produc- 
tion, hardiness, prolificness, gentleness and per- 
fect markings. Price, one, $1; twelve, $11; 
fifty, $45. Send for circular. 

J H. Haughey, Berrien Springs, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, $1 each; 
$10 per doz. eady April 1. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 
T. J. Talley, R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


BEES AND QUEENS—When you can’t get 
them from others you can from us. 1 Ib. 
package, $2; 2-lb. package, $3.75 Queens, $1 
each, $11 per doz. Good stock; no disease; or- 
der quick. Special prices on nuclei. 
Pelican Apiary, New Orleans, La. 








Head your colonies with Simmons’ Famous 
Italian Queens. They took first premium at 
New York State Fair last September. Goldens 
or three-bands: 1, $1.50; 6, $7.50: 25, $30. 
Orders booked now and filled in rotation. Also 
nucleus from same stock ready for June deliv- 
ery. : Allen R Simmons, 
Fairmount Apiary, Claverack, N. Y. 


J. B. BROCKWELL’S Golden Queens, untest- 
ed, May, June and July, $2 each; six, $7.50; 
doz., $14; tested, $4 each. Breeders, $5 to $20 
each; 3-f. nuclei with tested queen, $9. 
Barnetts, Va. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN UEENS —No better 
honey gatherers anywhere at any price Un- 
tested, $1; tested, $2. 
Wallace R. Beaver, Lincoln, Ill. 





FOR SALE—%3-band Italian queens ready 
June 1. Untested, each $1; twelve, $10; 
100, $80. No disease here and satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. E. Crandall & Son, 
Berlin, Conn. 





LEATHER and all dark colored Italian 
queens, when we have them, mated, $1 each. 
These queens will include all that are not up 
to the standard in our Sg but will be 
good utility stock. ol Phelps & Son, 
No. 3 Wilcox St. Binghamton, N. Y. 





SWARTS GOLDEN QUEENS produce golden 
bees of the highest quality; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mated, $1, 6 for $5; tested, $2. 
D L Swarts, Lancaster, O., Rt. 2. 





FOR SALE—3-band Italian queens from best 
honey-gathering strains obtainable. Untested 
queens, $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $11. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. W. T. Perdue, 
Route No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





PHELPS’ GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS com- 
bine the qualities you desire. hey are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. Virgin, 
$1; mated, $2. C. W. Phelps & Son, 
8 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 
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QUEENS FOR SALE—Quirin’s hardy north- 

ern bred Italians will please you. All our 
yards are wintered on summer stands. Tested 
and breeders ready any time weather permits 
mailing. Untested about June 1. Orders booked 
now. Testimonials and price list for asking. 
Have been a commercial queen-breeder for 
more than 25 years. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


OUR BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS will be 

ready for shipment after April 15. Untested, 
75c each; half doz., $4.50, or $8 per doz. Se- 
lect untested, 90c each; half doz., $5.50, or 





$10 per doz. Tested, $1.50 each. Safe arrival 
eg te : 
illery Bros., R. 5, Box 1D, Georgiana, Ala. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is pre- 
pared to furnish printing for beekeepers. 
High quality, prompt service and satisfaction. 
Our shop is in charge of a man who special- 
izes in printing for the honey producer. Send 
for our catalog of honey labels, stationery, etc. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and bees; 
honey-getters, prolific and gentle. Bees by 
the pound. Write for prices. 
J. W. Rice, Box 64, Fort Smith, Ark. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Pure 38-banded Italian queens, as 
good as you can buy with money, from 
June 1 to September 1. 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One No. 15 Root’s auto reversi- 

ble honey extractor; good as new; takes 2 
L. frames; best offer. Also, a few 8-frame 
dovetailed one-story hives and bodies, one-half 
current prices; some good worker-brood and 
extracting combs, at 10c each. 

Theodore Fluegge, 
83 N. Elgin Ave., Forest Park, IIl. 

















FOR SALE—Nearly new 25-22 cal. repeat- 
ing rifle; Marlin model 94; will trade for 
extractor. Carl Franke, Mauston, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Barnes No. 4 saw; good running 
order; 4 saws; first check for $42 gets it. 
R. E, Hammond, Bethune, S. C. 





FOR SALE—200 second-hand 60-lb. honey 
cans in good condition. John Kneser, 
R. 1, Hales Corners, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Bee hives, supers, sections, smok- 
ers, bee veils, Foundation and bee books 

illustrated. Catalog for stamp. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, Mitchell, S. D. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey in 
any style container (glass or tin). Let us 
quote you. The Deroy Taylor Co., 

° Newark, N. Y. 


HATCHING EGGS—Plymouth Rocks, all va- 
rieties; Anconas and Rouen ducks.  IIlus- 
trated catalog 3c. 
Sheridan Poultry Yards, 
R. 18, Sheridan, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Frame nailing device. You can 
make very satisfactory and simple device. 
Send 50c for drawings showing construction 
and operation for nailing Hoffman frames; 
use idea for nailing any style of frame. | 
Clarence Aldrich, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FOR SALE—GCedar or pine, dove-tailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash 


FOR SALE—40,000 pounds of No. 1 extract- 
ed clover honey and 35,000 pounds of aster 
honey; both of extra light color, heavy body 
and fine flavor, in 60-lb. cans. 
W. B. Wallin, Brooksville, Ky. 























FOR SALE—25 10-frame hives, never been 
used, full sheets foundation. 
30 lbs. foundation brood and surplus. 
15 feeders. 
70 10-frame queen excluders. 
100 comb supers, 10-frame. 
2,500 sections, 4144x444x1%. : 
Five to six hundred extracting supers, with 
combs; no disease. E. Keister, Clarno, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs 
and fine, rare old Paganini violin for sale. 
Elias Fox, Union Center, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—A limited number of bees and 
queens for May delivery from either home 
apiaries or South Carolina; safe delivery guar- 
anteed if ~—- by express. Parcels post 
shipments at buyer’s risk. We invite corres- 
pondence as to details and price. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Due to my time being taken up 
with professional work this spring, I have 
more bees than I can take care of properly. If 
in the market for good colonies of tea, please 
Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 


FOR SALE—“Superior’ Foundation (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALE—Photcs of L. L. Langstroth, in- 
ventor of movable-frame hives, size 7x9; 
price, $1. American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, III. 


SPECIAL SALE—1-story 8-frame dovetailed 
hives in flat, with telescope 7% wood covers, 
in ree of 5, at $10 P wod package. 
. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED—Man with some experience to work 

with bees coming season; state age, experience 
and wages; we furnish board. The Rocky 
Mountain Bee Co., Billings, Mont., Box 1319. 





address, 




















WANTED—One experienced man, and stu- 
dents or helpers in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near Sum- 
mer resorts. Write, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


WANTED—Position as manager of farm; 
over 15 years’ experience; also capable bee- 
man, practical carpenter and mechanic; 5 in 
family. Only year-around proposition consid- 
ered. Theodore Fluegge, 
33 N. Elgin Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 








WANTED—Strong young man of good habits 
to work in apiary, garden, etc., in small vil- 
lage. Give experience with bees, wages wanted, 
references, etc. 

W. D. Wright, Altamont, N. Y. 


WANTED—Work for season with experi- 
enced beeman, by woman studying bee cul- 
ture. Must be within reach of Denver car 
lines; will work all or part time. 
Mrs. Josephine L. Ferguson, 
1048 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo., 
Phone “York 9403.” 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 





FOR SALE — Buckwheat honey in 120-lb. 
cases, at 17c per pound. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva. N. Y. 





WE WANT every subscriber of the American 

Bee Journal to become a subscriber of the 
Domestic Beekeeper. Listen: A $5( or more) 
order of beekeepers’ supplies at catalog price 
bought through the Domestic Beekeeper, North- 
star, Mich., and a dollar extra for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Domestic Beekeeper, will en- 
title you to a dollar rebate, leaving your sub- 
scription to the Domestic Beekeeper absolutely 
free. Could one ask more? This offer will 
give one an idea of what the Domestic Bee- 
keeper is doing for its subscribers in the way 
of buying their supplies. 





June 


FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 white 
comb, $6 per case; fancy, $6.50; extra fancy, 
$7; 24 Danz. sections to case; extracted, 120-lb. 
cases, 25c : a pound. 
. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Michigan’s best extracted honey 
in packages to suit. 

berry, milkweed, buckwheat. 
A. G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey and _ bees- 
wax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 173 S. Water St. Chicago, III. 


WANTED-—Shipments of ‘old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED—Extracted honey, all kinds and 
grades, for export purposes. Any quantity. 
Please send samples and quotations. 

M. Betancourt, 59 Pearl St., New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


E. D. TOWNSEND, the present owner of the 

Domestic Beekeeper, bought beekeepers’ sup- 
plies for the National Beekeepers’ Association 
for several years. He is now buying for ‘he 
subscribers of the Domestic Beekeeper at the 
same low manufacturers’ price. Listen now 
what he has got up his sleeve: Any American 
Bee Journal subscriber buying $5 worth of sup- 
plies through the Domestic Beekeeper at catalog 
price, and sending along an extra dollar to pay 
for a year’s subscription to the Domestic Bee- 
keeper, will get in return a rebate check of $1, 
leaving the year’s subscription to the Domestic 
Beekeeper absolutely free to you. Of course, 
if your order fur supplies is larger than $5 you 
will have a correspondingly larger rebate check 
on your order. ne of our subscribers got a 
rebate check on his order of supplies last 
month, March, of $40. It was just like getting 
money from home to him, as he sent us the 
same money he would have had to pay if he 
had bought through the regular dealer in bee- 
keeper supplies. More and more, close buyers 
of beekeepers’ supplies are investigating the 
buying facilities of the Domestic Beekeeper. A 
word to the wise should be sufficient to cause 
you to send your next order for beekeeper sup- 
plies to the Domestic Beekeeper, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


SONG—“The Plea of the Bee,” or “The Honey- 

bee Doing Its Bit.” Sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. The Cutting Publishing Co., 
910 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
teady in one handling. Price $6.50. 

Complete directions for operating are furnished 
with each device. 

Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
3413 South West Street, Rockford, Ilinois 
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Read “THE BEEKEEPER 
The only Canadian bee publication. Keeps beekeepers closely in touch 
with Apicultural conditions in Canada. It is the official organ of the 
Beekeepers’ Associations for the three provinces—Ontario, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. 
Beekeeping and horticulture are effectively combined to make a live, 
attractive and practical publication. 
Price, postpaid, $1 per year. 
United States, $1.25. Foreign, $1.50 
Send for a free sample copy. 
The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario 
m 
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THE WAGNER CAPPING MELTER—No ex- 
periment, in use over 5 years, highly recom- 
mended by practical apiarists all over the coun- 
try; a perfect machine; saparates honey from 
cappings and broken combs, while at the same 
time heats honey knives. Cheapest in price, 
cheapest to operate, Price only $7.50, fully 
guaranteed . F. Wagner, 
Bonita, San Diego Co., Calif. 








SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—25 pounds Dadant’s extra thin 
comb-foundation at 75c per pound for the 
entire lot. F. E. Matzke, Juda, Wis. 








FOR SALE—25 metal roof covers, 25 reversi- 
ble bottoms, 100 deep extracting bodies with- 
out frames, all dovetailed 10-frame size Lewis 
ware; perfect, spotless, painted well two coats 
white; freight prepaid, $125. 
B. W. Wells, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—I have a 2- 
frame extractor in good running order, old 
style; will sell or exchange for a Dadant un- 
capping can. Elmer Kommer, 
R. No. 2, Woodhull, Ill. 








FOR SALE—We offer the following second- 
hand supers, nailed and painted and in good 
shape: 
47 8-frame Langstroth 
empty, at 15 cents each. 
43 10-frame Langstroth comb-honey supers, 
some filled with sections, some empty, at 20 
cents each. 


comb-honey supers, 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





WANTED—Used hives and supers, founda- 
tion mills, extractors, bees and bee equip- 
ment. State lowest cash price wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





ALWAYS the best place to get your supplies 

is at the same old place of Duby & 
Son, St. Anne, Ill. No one can beat us on 
price. Free price list. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Second-hand _ extracter, 
reversible Cowan No. 17 preferred. 
H. G. Kull, Trenton, Mo. 








2-frame 
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WANTED—Full or part time agents to sell 

our Income Protection Policies. All wage- 
earners will be interested. Exclusive territory. 
Direct home office contracts. Write National 
Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—Good second-hand 2-frame Cowan 
honey extractor and steam uncapping knife; 
state lowest cash prices. 
Fred Kubicek, Box 276, Mellen, Wis. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 
steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
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WANTED—July, 1916, June, July and Decem- 
ber, 1917, and January and March, 1918 
numbers of the American Bee Journal; will 
pay 10 cents per copy. Please wrap so that 
the whole Journal is protected. 
American Bee Journal, Hamiiton, Ill. 


WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 








WANTED—A second-hand 2-frame honey ex- 
tractor and steam uncapping knife. Give 
full description and lowest price in first letter. 





J. Fitzgerald, Mitchell, S. D. 








———— 
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Mr. Ben G. Davis: 


Queen you can for the money. 


are fine. 


| Nov. Ist to June Ist 











Golden Italian Queens 


Rustsurc, Va., R. No. 3, March 18, 1918. 


Dear Sir—Please find enclosed $5, for which please send me the very best Golden 
If you can’t ship her at once, please notif 
ordered one from you 8 years ago last fall that was the best I ever saw. 

stored 320 pounds of comb honey the first year. I have several of her daughters that 


me. I 
er bees 


Hoping to get a good one again, I am yours truly, 


J. W. LAWRENCE, 


PRICES OF QUEENS 


June lst to Subp Ist 


July Ist to Nov. Ist 





. a oe 2 | 1 6 2 1 6 12 
Untested__----.-----. | $200 $850 $1500 | $150 $750 $1350 | $125 $650 $11 50 
Select Untested...--| 225 950 1800 | 175 900 1600 | 150 750 1350 
) Naeem | 300 1650 3000 | 250 1200 2200 | 200 1050 18 50 
Select Tested_._____- | 350 1950 3500 | 300 1650 3000 | 275 1500 2700 





BEN G. DAVIS : 








Safe arrival, purity of mating and satisfaction guaranteed 
No Nuclei or Bees by Pound 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but 
safe delivery not guaranteed. 


: Spring Hill, Tenn. 








—_——_ 














Bee Supplies 


2146 Central Avenue 





: 


order cash discount. 


Service and Quality 


@ Order your supplies early, so as to have everything ready for 
the honey flow, and save money by taking advantage of the early 
Send for our catalog — 
us a list of your supplies and we will be pleased to quote you. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bee Supplies 


better still, send 











EP 





QUEENS 





greater than ever before. 


QUEENS 


GOLDEN AND THREE BANDED QUEENS 


The demand for our Famous Disease Resisting Honey Gathering: Hustlers is 
Send for circular and price list 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Ala. 


QUEENS 
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Honey Producers’ Service 


By Wesley Foster 
keeper with a problem to solve, 


whether supply, producing, financial 


The first edition of this paper is now ter Or'pey mea visit and explain i 
out and we are ready for subscriptions to me. tinea 

or to mail out sample copies. It We are operating 2,500 colonies ot 
° os ° yees this year. 2y are D 

covers the entire Dixieland with 32 strong and eae at ache ain dom the 

pages of the most instructive matter ot sang Pe i cen 

79 ’ these queens to pay for themselves 

pertaining to keekeeping. twice oer. One - the best aes 

breeders in the United States is rais- 

THE SUBSCRIPTION IS ONE DOLLAR ing our queens for us from selected 

PER YEAR stock. If you need some good, war- 


ranted queens, unless you order now 


it will be too late. 
DIXIE BEEKEEPER, Waycross, Ga. SUPPLIES 


We are carrying a complete line of 
Supplies and honey containers. You 
can save some money on every order 
rot a by buying of us. 

BEESWAX 

We need some more beeswax..Have 

you any to spare? We can always 


Texas Bred Queens use it at the highest market price. 

















A NEW CAN 

As our Bee Shipping season is practically over by the first of I would like.to tell you about a — 

: ; 5-gallon can for honey that I now 

June we will have some extra queens to offer at the following re- have. It is by far the best can that I 

duced prices. We have shipped thousands of pounds of bees and have ever seen—practically one piece. 

queens all over the United States and Canada again this season The edges are rolled and are soldered 

iecelens 1 e 12 50 by a special process inside and out. 

pS ee ee ae ee ee ee $1.25 $6.50 $11.50 $40.00 It has a 3-inch cap, which, as you 

Select untested ........eeseseeccecsseeecceeeeseseseeneee 1,50 7.50 13.50 48.00 know, makes it easy to fill. We are 

yn) a pean asta Rela isbansscai 2.00 10.50 18.50 exclusive agents for this can in the 
Beene GOUNOE  oani sk, i etciecss 2.75 15.00 27.00 


Rocky Mountain region. It costs 
One-pound package of Bees $2.40, 25 or more $2.16 each, ,by express only a cent more than the old type. 
f. o. b. here. Be sure to drop me a line at once 


Two-pound package of Bees $4.25, 25 or more $3.83 each, by express : 
f. o. here. in care of 

Three-pound package of Bees $6.25 25 or more $5.62 each, by express THE FOSTER HONEY & MERC.CO. 
f. o. b. here. Boulder, Colorado. 


One frame regular Nuclei with 1 pound extra bees $4.50 each, by ex- 
press f. o. b. here. 

Two frame regular Nuclei with 1 pound extra bees $6.00 each, by ex- 
press f. o. b. here. BETS <a aa 

One frame regular Nuclei with 2 pounds extra bees $6.00 each, by ex- 
press f. o. b. here. 


Two frame regular Nuclei with no extra bees $4.50 each, by express BEE SU Py IES 
f. o. b. here. 


Three frame regular Nuclei with no extra bees $6.00 each, by express 
f. o. b. here. 


Add the price of Queen wanted when ordering bees. Circular free Let Us Figure With You 
giving details. 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIE P CATEXAS Get our discounts before buying 


Largest stock in South West. 



































oe 4) C. C. CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Binding for Beekeepers 142 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


We do all kinds of book binding, such as magazines See 
like the “American Bee Journal,” or any other publi- 
cation. Also make any style blank book, either printed 
or unprinted heading 

Send us your order for blank books and let us bind 

your magazines. 

Following are prices of binding magazines: 











“American Bee. Journal,” cidth: ......2_..~.... $1.50 
eS ie eeeee ae ee eens $1.75 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,” cloth ~------------_ $1.25 4 
NE PIE orice decent etiintimiemecnetidimacnntisic mains $1.50 
We also do all kinds of printing, such as Letterheads, PATENTED i 
Envelopes, Statements or Billheads, Price Lists, Ad- Wright’s Frame-Wiring Device 
vertising Booklets. No order too large or too small. Most rapid in use. Save cost of machine in one 
We print the “American Bee Journal.” day. Tighter wires, no kinks, no sore hands. 








LUTZ @ STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa G. B. LEWIS CO. "it" 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


CONDITION OF BEES 

Bees throughout the country seem to be in at least as 
good shape as last spring, but in many instances they 
have run short of stores. The mild winter has been re- 
sponsible for using up a larger amount of stores and the 
bees have also bred up faster in spring, so they are 
stronger. Where not liberally supplied with honey, bees 
in many places are in a starving condition, and it will 
take considerable feed to carry them’ through until the 
first flow comes. This should be done, however,-or brood- 
rearing will cease, and the bees will dwindle by the time 
the honey-flow begins. 


HONEY CROP AND PLANT PROSPECTS 

Throughout the whole of the East, and portions of the 
Central West, conditions are at least up to last year, 
and in many sections very much better. Illinois has very 
poor prospects, especially in the southern half, as does 
southern Indiana and some sections of lowa and Mis- 
souri. Otherwise, conditions are very favorable for a 
good flow. In the West, it is too soon yet to make any 
guess, and in California prospects hardly seem to be up 
to normal. In Texas the conditions are very much better 
and the beekeepers there are looking for a good crop and 
a return to normal conditions, after many unfavorable 
years. 

In the Southeast, conditions are about as good as last 
year, possibly a little better. 


HONEY CONTRACTS 
There seem to be no honey buyers in the field as yet, 
as all markets seem to be well supplied with honey 
from last year’s crop. One association is announcing to 
its members that they expect to be able to handle the 
crop at the price of 15 cents for amber extracted honey 


‘and a price of about 20 cents for bulk comb honey. 


STIMULATING HOME MARKET 

In nearly all cases reporters stated that they were go- 
ing to do their best to stimulate the home market and 
try to sell as much honey locally as possible. This will, 
no doubt, have a great deal of effect upon the prices in 
the larger centers if strictly adhered to by a majority 
of the beekeepers. In larger honey-producing sections 
where the population is not so scattered, there will be 
very little in the line of local sales. But in all of the 
East and Central West this action should dispose of a 
large amount of honey which would thus be kept out of 
the larger markets. 


WHAT WILL THE HONEY PRICE BE? 

No association, except the one previously referred to, 
has given any intimation as to the price they will give for 
honey this year, although all members of associations 
seem to be very optimistic and feel that their association 
will sell for the highest figure possible. 

There are many individual reports coming in that the 
beekeepers expect to realize a price of at least 15 cents 
per pound for extracted honey and in many cases the 
reporters state that they will not take less than 18 cents. 

From the tone of reports, beekeepers are going to in- 
sist that they get a good price for their honey, and if 
they co-operate properly and do not throw large quanti- 
ties of honey upon the market regardless of price, it is 
possible that the price can be maintained at a fairly high 
level. 

With sugar selling at retail for from 11 to 13 cents per 
pound, there is no reason why honey should drop very 
much. Other food commodities have dropped very little 
and in many instances they have advanced. This is in di- 
rect opposition to the earlier statements that food prices 
were bound to drop right along. 

The large honey markets still seem to be very well 
supplied with old crop honey, but in all instances it is 
commanding a fairly high figure, very few sales being 
reported at less than 15 cents, many of them from 16 to 
19 cents. 

The report from the Bureau of Markets shows that 
there has been considerable honey shipped to foreign 
markets during the month of April and the shipments go 
to practictlly all of the European countries, instead of 
only to the British Isles, as earlier in the year. New ar- 
rivals in the New York markets are mostly from the 
West Indies and are commanding a price of from 12% 
to 15 cents per pound. When we figure that much of this 
honey is of a rather low grade, it does not seem to the 
writer that we should be much in fear of local honey 
going very slow. 

It is, however, a peculiar condition just at present, 
and very likely the beekeepers themselves will have more 
to do with the honey prices during the coming year than 
ever before. ‘A glutting of the market is bound to reduce — 
the price, whereas a careful study of market conditions 
by each beekeeper or association and a careful selling of 
the produce should have the desired effect. 

Two or three reports have come in indicating that 
there is a fear on the part of some that honey will sell as 
low as 10 cents per pound. Other prices do not warrant 
such a low price for honey, but such might be possible if 
the attitude of beekeepers was to sell at any figure. 
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Here they are: 
Ladies’ Home Journal (monthly) 
Saturday Evening Post (weekly 
Country Gentleman (weekly Farm Paper) 


All three, one year, for 
Add American Bee Journal for one year 


I will appreciate your patronage. Address 





i GEORGE W. YORK, Sandpoint, Idaho 


Why Not Save Some Money on 
Your Reading Matter? 


Every reader of the old American Bee Journal is familiar with 
the three great publications of the Curtis Publishing Co., I am sure. 


But I will send you all 4 of the above for an even 

Send me a list of what magazines you want and I will quote you 

a price that will save you some money. I would be glad to hear from 
my old friends of the American Bee Journal, and any new ones, too. 











Quirin’s Improved Superior Italian Bees 

and Queens. They are Northern Bred and 

Hardy. 25 years a years a Queen-breeder 
san eaiiin por PRICES | Before July Ist | After July Ist 
ee $1.00 


1/6 /]2i]1\| 6 |2 


Select unte’ed| $1.50 | $ 8.00| $14.00/$1.00| § 5.50| $10 
$4.75 2:00 | 10 





= lL 00) 18.00) 1.50} 8.00) 14 

Pe Cee $1.00 Select tested_| 2.50 | 14.00) 25.00) 2.00| 10.00| 18 
$5.75 BREEDERS-—The cream from our entire stock of 

PE athe | ety oe $5.00 outyards, $5 each, usually we can send all queens 


promptly after June 10th. 

Breeders, select tested and tested queens can be 
sent out as early as weather will permit. 

Send for testimonials. Orders booked now. 


Reference—any large supply dealer or any bank 
having Dun’s reference book. 











| H.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, O. 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Forty-Seven Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed Three-Band Italians Only 




















Nov. 1 to June 1 | June rto July t | July 1 to Nov. 1 

1 6 12 1 6 -_ | <= 6 12 
Unbested nn $2.00 $8.50 $15.00 $1.50 $7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 
Select Untested .. | 2.25 9.50 18.00 1.75 9.00 16.00 1.50 7.50 18.50 
nn 8.00 16.50 80.00 | 2.50 18.00 22,00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 
Select Test.d ........ 8.50 19.50 35.00 | 8.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 %7.00 





Capacity of yard, 5,000 queens a year. 
Select queen, tested for breeding, $5. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $10. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe 
arrival is not guaranteed. I sell no nuclei, or bees by the pound. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


An experienced beekeeper in Iowa writes: 


‘*T must say it is a pleasure to use Lewis Beeware. Have 
used some that was cheaper, but the difference in quality 
vastly more than compensates for the difference in price.” 


Aword to the wise—USE LEWIS BEEWARE. Write today. Dept. B 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


1929-1931 FOURTH STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 























BEES 


We furnish full colonies of Italian 
bees in double-walled hives, single- 
walled hives and shipping boxes. 
Three-frame nucleus colonies and 
bees by the pound. Tested Italian 
queens, $2; untested, $1.50. Pric list 
iree 


I. J. STRINGHAM, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


NASSAU, CO. 








Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH-GRADE 
Italian Queens 


JAY SMITH 
Route 3 
Vincennes, Ind. 




















Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens and 
Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c euch, 6 for $4 25; doz., 
$8. Select tested, $1.25. Safe arrival of 
queens guaranteed. 

Package bees, without queens, $1.75 per lb 
Packages, with queen, 1 lb. and queen, $2.50; 
2-lb. and queen, $3.75; 3-lb. and queen, $4.75. 

My package is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. In case of loss in transit, 
I will replace loss or recover from express 
company upon proper presentation of loss by 
cstomer. I fully protect my customers from 


loss. 
J. F. ARCHDEKIN, 
Big Bend, La. 





Golden Queens 


After April 1, untested $1.25 each, 6 
for $7, or $13 per doz. or 50 for $48. 
Also untested 3-band at same price; 
tested, $3 each, and my very best $5 
each. Satisfaction. 
R. O. COX 
Route 4, Greenville, Alabama 








BEE SUPPLIES 


@ We carry a complete stock of supplies at 
all times, and can make prompt shipments 
Our prices will interest you. 


@A trial order will convince you that our 
prices and goods are right. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WIS. 























Don’t stop advertising. 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 
tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 


—~ 


FAT HONE Ya 


¢ NATURE'S OWN SWEET —A/DS O/GESTION | 


Se __________,_/ 





Price of 1,000 gummed, 85c. 
American Bee Journal Hamilton, lllinois 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


.We handle the finest line of bee supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colerade Honey-Preducers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Cele. 
Established 1885 


We are still furnishing beehives made of 
white pine; they will last. A. I. Root Co.’s 
make of bee supplies kept in stock. Send for 
catalog giving full particulars; free for the 
o> Beeswax in exchange for supplies, or 
cash. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 
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Mr. Beekeeper: Do you realize the busy season is at hand with prospects the best they 
have been in a long time? (Bees are strong and clover making rapid progress.) 


Also, in concluding your plans, have you considered those customers who will buy and eat your comb 
honey, but will not touch your extracted honey at any price? Remember the successful manufacturer and 
producer turns out what the customer wants, not what he wants to produce. 


the market. 
Transportation is slow and uncertain. 


For Service and the Best in Apiculture, address the 


DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, Wayne Co., New York 


Do not forget the State Meeting at our Home Apiary August 1. 


However, we have a complete and liberal stock of Lewis Bee- 
ware (Made like Furniture) and Dadant’s Foundation (the leading Foundation manufactured in the World.) 
These Superior goods are at as low a price as sound business will warrant, not a price based on cheap, shod- 
dy goods that can never please you any more than second-hand furniture or an old worn-out car or truck. 
Parcel post orders receive prompt shipment, as do express orders, or better yet, if you live in driving 
distance, take your truck or car and come over and you will have what you want when you want it. 


Have you our Lewis Bee Supply Catalog, or Beginner’s Book? If not, a postal card will bring same. 


A, 


Remember the demands of 




















MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 

are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- 

ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you 
will buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog Is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 




















A BIG STOCK OF 


gyre ae — ‘- 
CHARLES MONDENG } 
Bee Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Plant. | 





LL BOXED, ready to 

ship at once—thousands 
of Hoffman Frames; also 
Jumbo and Shallow Frames 
of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. 


I can give you bargains. Send for a new price list. I can save 


you money. 
Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price 


CHAS. MONDENG 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BEE SUPPLIES 




















BEE 

PORTER .ccape 

SAVES 

HONEY 

TIME 

MON EY 

F or sale by all . . write factery 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 


Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 
(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 


PRODUCE MORE COMB 
HONEY 


USE THE LOTZ ONE. PIECE SECTION 

the kind that does not break in 
folding. 

We manufacture millions of sec- 
tions each year, and therefore can fill 
your needs at all times. 

We also carry a complete line of 
other Bee Supplies. Send us your in- 
quiries and we will be pleased to 
quote you our best price. 

Our 1919 Catalog free for asking. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
‘(QUEENS OF QUALITY”’ 


The genuine ‘‘Quality’’ kind of 
3-band Italians—bred strictly for 
business. Write for circular. 








J. IVAN BANKS, Dowelltown, Tenn. 


BARNES” isciser 





Read what J. L. Parent, 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw. It 





will do all you say of it.” 
Catalog and price list free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St.. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Is Uncle Sam’s Word 
Good Enough? 


Then Mr. Bee-man, just write for 
Volume I of the Cypress Pocket 
Library and read what our re- 








Cypress (*“The Wood Eternal.’’) 
Youll then see why any bee- 
hive, or bottom or winter case 
not made of Cypress is not so 
good as it might be. 42 other 

volumes all free. The list is in 
J es" Volume I. Writeandit comes. 


UTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 125] Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer’s _ 

















If be basn’t it, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


spected Uncle has to say about — 


























SUPERS 
SECTIONS 








A COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES 











THE KRETCHMER MEG. CO.., Dept. A, Council Bluffs, Ia. 




















Do you realize, “GRIGGS SAVES YOV FREIGHT” 





Mr. Beeman, TOLEDO 
that Why not send us your order now and get the goods ready? Don’t f 
the first of March delay. A list of goods wanted brings prices back by return mail. 
has passed? BEESWAX 
We use large quantities. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 

_— will soon be here FREE catalogue ready to mail. 

with its 

hustle and bustle S. J. GRIGGS & CoO. 

for Department 25 TOLEDO, OHIO 

Bee Supplies 


“GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 

















“ 
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One of the Leading Bee Authorities of the United 
States is of the opinion that 


The Aluminum Honeycomb 


Is “The Greatest Single Appliance for Beekeeping that has been invented since 
the Extractor and Bee Comb Foundation” 





A Cross-section of Brood and Honey Alumi- The Aluminum Honey Comb is uncapped the 

‘ ; aap same as a wax comb. Note in the above cut 

num Comb showing the size and shape of its how bees build on a wax capping, which 

cells. makes it easily uncapped with an uncapping 
knife. 


WE GUARANTEE THAT THE ALUMINUM COMB WILL 


Increase your production. 

Fnable you to control foulbrood and other diseases. 
Prevent destruction from moths and rodents. 
Control the breeding of drones. 

Prevent loss from melting of combs. 

Save in labor and worry. 

Last forever with proper care. 


In California, where the Honey Flow has started, thousands of these combs 
are in use and are now completely filled with brood and honey. 


Price $6 for Ten Combs, F. O. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB CO. 


Sales Offices: 600 Central Building, Sixth and Main Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Factory at Upland, Cal. 
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ENTIRELY 
EXHAUSTED 


Gs g 





So great has been the demand for copies 
of the ABC &X Y Z of Bee Culture that 
the new 1917 edition of 15,000 copies is 
entirely sold out. A 


NEW 
AND REVISED 
EDITION 


will be ready for delivery by the first of 
July. It is already on the press, and a large 
part of the printing completed. If you are 
contemplating getting a copy of this great 
bee encyclopedia, put your order in now 
so as to get one of the first books as soon 
as they are completed 











( a) 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS NORFOLK 























